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NOTEWORTHY SPRING OFFERING 


DUBBELBILT 
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Suits For Boys 


Look ~ the ere Label in Every Suit 






















Amoskeag All-Wool Blue 
Serge Dubbelbilt Suit 


No. 7180 


On sale everywhere at 
$15.75 


Backed by the Dubbelbilt 
Guarantee to Repair Free, 
any Rip, Hole or Tear that 
Shows within Six Months. 


If your Clothier hasn’t 
Dubbelbilt, send us 
money order and size 
desired. We will ship 
the suit to you prepaid. 
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Dubbelbilt Suits are shown in 
ahost of bright newpatterns, 
colors and fabrics. Priced 
at $15.75, $19.75 and our 


Special Economy 

Grade at $12.75 

Sizes: 6.to 18 years 
Sewn into them are the 20 
unique points of strength 
and service listed below. 
They have made Dubbelbilta 
synonym for wear and value. 


Dubbelbilt Boys’ Clothes, inc. 


DEPT. E 
Broadway at 11th St. New York 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 


for manly boys 
and young men 


Kaynee Buildings, Cleveland 
Rew York Chicago ‘Boston 


Send for the Scout Laws—in 
colors, ready to frame—it’s free 
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RANGE BUILT IN THE CELLAR OF A CHURCH 





Making an up-to-date 
range from a dingy cellar 


: O PLACE to shoot.” 

That’s no excuse for 

a fellow with any in- 
genuity. Here is what some 
boys did in the thickly settled 
city of Albany. They wanted 
to form a Local Unit of 





the National Winchester 

Sharpshooter Junior Rifle Corps. _ They 
wanted to learn the fine 

points of rifle shooting and 

earn the famous Winchester Marksman, 


Sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman Medals. 

They got busy and found a place to build 
arange. Finally they hit on a 50 ft. space 
in the cellar of the church! 


Making every shot safe 


The first thing to do was to cover up the 
window and build a safe 











backstop over it. This 

was done by using a y PAN 
piece of boiler plate 4 et BIO 
of an inch thick and 4 ft. aot 

by 4 ft., large enough, . ee 
you see, to stop even the yest 





wildest shots of the be- = 


ginner. Over this were oe iy ~ backstop, 
~|4 oa 2. 3 \4-inch boiler plate 

clamped heavy 1% inch ft. by 4 ft., covered by 
boards. 2-inch thick boarding 


Now this backstop of 11%, reinforced by 
Y%{ inch boiler plate will hold any stray 


shot from a .22. But shot after shot con- 
centrated on one spot will soon chew your 
board to shreds. So to take care of the 
concentrated fire just behind the targets, 
two extra pieces of 14 inch boiler plate, 2 
ft. square, and covered with soft 2-inch thick 
boards, were nailed to the backstop about 
18 inches apart. 50 ft. from this backstop 
they built a regular counter 3 ft. high and 
2 ft. wide with a carpet cover—just like the 
kind you see at public shooting galleries, 
This was the “firing line.” 


Target set up and lighting system 

Targets were carried to the backstop from 
the firing line in pairs—so that two boys 
could shoot at the same time—by means of 
an overhead pulley and wire system. 

The gallery was lighted by electric light behind the 
firing line and the targets were lighted by electric light 
reflected down from bulbs above the backstop and pro- 
tected from stray bullets by the beams of the cellar roof. 

A neat little club room with benches built into the 
walls adjoined the gallery, and its spick and spah white 
painted walls were decorated with handsomely framed 
pictures of the club’s camp life, record targets and 
Winchester Marksman and Sharpshooter diplomas 
won by various members. 


Start a W. J. R. C. “Unit” 
with your friends 


The job of finding a place to shoot, rigging up a 
range ‘and getting your rifles is always easier and 
cheaper when you have a bunch of your chums in on it. 
There’s more fun, too, in the actual shooting when 
there are other fellows to compete wit 

So why not get together with half a dozen of your 
chums, join the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps and or- 











WINCHESTER Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. 
A low-priced, light weight gun made 4n two sizes. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


WINCHESTER MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating -22 caliber 
rifle, 20-inch round barrel. 
tion. The most popular .22 caliber repeater used extensively 
by members of W.J. R. G 





Shoots three sizes of ammuni- 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Close-up view of backstop and 
pulley system for earrying targets 
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ganize a regular Unit. or Club which will be officially 
recognized by Nationa! Headquarters. When you have 
enough Marksmen in your Unit, you will be matched 
against other Units. Any boy who starts a Unit gets 
a Special Service Pin. 
_ The W.J.R.C. will help you from start to finish in 
rigging up your indoor and outdoor range. : 
The W.J.R.C. gives you ail the instruction necessary 
to become a rea Jexpert in the use of a rifle. It provides 
for officers, supervisors and adult instructors to make 
your shooting safe. os ;* 


/ 
It costs you nothing to join the W.J.R.C. There are 
no dues and no military obligations whatsoever. The 
W.J.R.C. was organized solely 
to encourage better markman- 
ship and better sportsmanship 
among boys and girls of Amer- 
~ jga. It is intended to develop 
the qualities of fair play and 
manliness which are essential to 
success in after life. Any boy or 
girl not over 18, who is in good 
standing in his or her commun- 
ity, is eligible. « 
Membership in the W.J.R.C. 
covers the entire United States. 
There is hardly a town now that 
has not atleast a small “Unit” 
of the big National Organiza- 
tion where boys are learning to 
become expert riflemen and are 





Denson Reid — Age 
1i, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, winner of 
Marksmanand Shar p- 


shooter Medals and  ompeti cw 

- peting among themselves 
a for the famous Winchester 
0 hea ai Marksman and Sharpshooter 
wy Medal. You, too, can earn 


these trophies of marksmanship if you join the W.J. 
R.C. and start shooting now. 


Get the official plan and handbook 


Every reader of Boys’ Life send your fullname and 
address to National Headquarters, Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps, 275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
U.S. A., Division 410. 








Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


Nat’! Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A., Division 410 
Gentlemen: 

Please register my name as a member of 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send 
me a membership button and certificate of 
membership. Also tell me how to organize a 


i; Local Unit of the W.J.R.C. 
j Very truly yours, 
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ELLOWS, + 
Sprin g is ID 
sure a-hikin’ 
pt) along in this direction 

3). with little old Summer 

trailin’ mighty close. 

Summer! Oh boy! Camping time! Wow! 

And here’s the forerunner of that bully period of the year. 
Here’s the first of the three big camping numbers of Boys’ 
lire and it’s just bubbling over with the smell of the pine 
woods and the crackle of camp fires. We know how a chap 
gets a longing just about now to be out-of-doors. Snow is melt- 
ing and brooks are springing to life. Suckers are beginning 
to stir themselves, robins are here and the wren’s song ripples 
under your window like a silvery alarm clock. Sure, you get 
spring fever. Most of us do, and it just seems as if we 
can’t wait until we have finished our work, Play time surely 
is slow in coming. 

But, if you can’t play yet a while, you can get a lot of 
fun out of reading and planning and that is the reason why 
we have built up these three big Camping numbers of Boys’ 
Lire for you. When you get so full of 
the desire to be out-of-doors that you can 
hardly hold yourself down, just pick up 
your little old magazine and you'll find a 
heap of pleasure reading about the things 
you would like to do. 

Take the serial that begins just over 
the page, for instance. Jiminy, just imag- 
ine what you would do if you were facing 
the problems of Will and Joe when they 
are sent into the wilderness without any 
clothes and told to live for a month. Take 
that very first night when—but, shucks, 
turn over the page and read for yourself. 
Its a smashing story and Mr. Charles 
Livingston Bull has illustrated it with 
some of his “ bulliest” drawings. There’s 
a serial, fellows, that will make you sit 
up and take notice. It’s a real camping 
yarn, and you will be missing a lot if you 
skip any of it. 

And now, while we are talking of serial 
stories, just a few words about Don 
Strong. You fellows have been looking for 
his return. You knew he was bound to 
come back. He'll be here next month in 
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Don Strong 
Along In 


From “Don Strong—American” 


Entered as second class patter July 19, 1912, at the Post 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate postage provided rg 





in See, 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized June 13, 191 

Po the best story Mr. Hey- 

aT Be liger has ever written 
about him. “Don Strong 





—American,” is the title and Don 
ay and his troop prove that they are 
real Americans in every way. Don 
has some hard problems to face as 
acting Scoutmaster while Mr. Wall is away. Not the least of 
these are the problems. that the Rivers boys are responsible 
for. These fellows lack many of the finer qualities 
that are developed in scouts and the result is a contest be- 
tween the good influences of Don and his friends and the evil 
impulses of the young ruffians, with the future of Bobby 
Brown at stake. Which side wins? Why—— But wait a 
bit and you'll be able to get it all. And you can be very sure 
that it will be the real thing, too. You'll be afraid to miss a 
single chapter or paragraph, or even a sentence. No, siree, 
you'll never skip any of this new Don Strong yarn. It is 
scouty, it is patriotic and it is boy life right up to the minute, 
packed full of fun, action and mental problems that:a great 
many of you chaps are facing now or will face during the 
coming year. “Don Strong—American,” 
begins in May. Mr. Heyliger has surely 
written a dandy story, full of thrills. 
And the illustrations—they are simply 
great. Walt Louderback has spread him- 
self. He has always put Don’s adven- 
tures in picture form and we have all 
agreed that they are bully—haven’t we? 
Well, this time he has put over some of 
the corkingest illustrations he has ever 
painted, full of pep and action. Don 
himself would call them “regular pic- 
tures.” Here is just a little sample of 
some of the work Mr. Louderback is do- 
ing for us. Fellows, don’t miss a single 
installment of “Don Strong—American.” 
But of course Don is not going tc be 
the only boy hero you will read about in 
Boys’ Lire. Reddy Brant will be back 
again with some great adventures in the 
West. Jim Morse will go on roving the 
South Seas. Oh, yes, of course Johnnie 
Kelly will be with us still. Some dandy 
articles on camping, woodcraft and similar 
subjects will help make the future issues 
simply great reading. 
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A Scout Paradise s 
tl 
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y 
KNOW of a wonderful spot for a camp on the edge bs 
of a shimmering shore ef E 
And a lake that’s as blue as the skies over you, and 
as sweet as the wind at your door. “ 
) 
There the red-winged black-bird calls to his mates :" 
Ay } > %, i te bathe in the pickerel pond; f 
KS a x @ , Axd the banks overflow with the blessings that grow at the touch of : 
. SS fh; w 4 oa) Fair Nature's wand. 0 
Ey. “, bf (Pion, s 
fh { P03 There the soft breezes whisper the secrets of rest while away on the ” 
¥ \ P big lake we row; 
\ S “Bs, pes And the swimming is fine in the summer sunshine, and at evening I 
. £ +—¥ \ the campfire’s aglow. * 
‘ > : se 
by There's a jolly old lodge with a jolly old crane a-swing in the old a 
fire-vlace, ¥ 
And a jolly old chef with a jolly old smile on the front of his jolly 
old face. k 
s( 
There we pilch our tents with a speed that’s immense and we smooth i ty 
oul our bunks with delight; L 
In the blankets we crawl and somewhere we fall, to the tune of the st 
sweet sounds of night. st 
tc 
Why not join in our song as we ramble along, and gather your Troop a 
on the way; i - 
You will hit up Scout's pace when you get near the place, ard be fe 
ready for work or for play. I 
By R. N. Berry Ww 
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Decoration by Forrest Orr n 
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CHAPTER I 
Pur Up or Suvutr Up 
«4 O, Sir, said James 
H. Donegan, pound- 
ing the top of his 
library table with a 
red fist about the size of a ham, “you can’t do it. I’m not 
going to have a pack of lazy, good-for-nothin’ kids build any 
cabin in my woods. It’s all nonsense 
anyway, this Boy Scout business. It 
don’t get you anywhere. When I was 
you boys’ age, I was making a living 
with my own hands and feet and brains. 
That’s why I own a hundred square 
miles of the best timber land on the 
Canadian border to-day.” 

Mr. Donegan, the lumber king, often 
known as “ Big Jim,” paused puffing- 
ly and scowled at the four Boy Scouts 
who stood before him. There was 
silence for a moment, then Dick John- 
stone, the assistant scoutmaster, spoke 
up. 

“Youre mistaken, Mr. Donegan,” 
he said, a little shakily. “The Boy 
Scout movement isn’t nonsense. We 
thought you might let us build a cabin 
out of some dead and down wood that 
you had on your hundred square miles, 
but if you won’t—all right. Anyway, 
Boy Scouts learn to use their heads 
and hands just as you did and to be 
brave and self-reliant and prepared 
and — and—courteous — just as you 
didwt,’ and Dick started for the door 
followed by the three patrol-leaders 
of the Cornwall Boy Scouts, all very 
straight and dignified in their new 
uniforms. 

“Hi there, you come back,” shouted 
Big Jim as the boys were going out. 
“You say you learn to be brave and 
self-reliant and prepared and that you learn to use your heads 
and hands?’ 

“That’s right,” responded Dick. 

“Well,” rumbled Mr. Donegan, “T’ll just give you fresh 
kids a chance to prove that. Pick out a couple of your best 
scouts and bring ’em here next Monday. Tl run them up 
twenty-five miles north into the thickest part of the woods. 
Let ’em strip and stick it out there for a month. I under- 
stand you fellows claim to know how to make fires by rubbin’ 
sticks together and how to track and trap and make lean- 
tos and all kinds of fool-nonsense of that sort. Well here’s 
a chance for you to prove what you can do. If two of your 
scouts can stay out a month and find their own clothes and 
food and fire and come back without being helped by anyone, 
Pll give the Cornwall Boy Scouts the finest log-cabin that 
was ever built and ten acres of timber land. And say,” 
went on Big Jim, with a chuckle, “if those boys are so 
blame reliant and prepared, they ought to 
be able to earn a little something in a whole 
month even out there in the woods. T'll 
agree to give them ten times the value of 
any property they bring out. Now, put 
up or shut up,” ended the lumber king. 

“You'll hear from us, Mr. Donegan,” 
was all that Dick said as the boys filed 
out. 


HAT night a special meeting of the 
Boy Scouts of Cornwall was called. 
When Mr. Sanford, principal of the 
high school and the scoutmaster, called 
the meeting to order, Dick Johnstone, as 
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“VYowre a thousand miles too far south, 
old chap.” 
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chairman of the committee that 
selected to wait 
upon Mr. Donegan, made his 
report. 

“Our committee thinks,”* he 
ended, “that we ought to put up 


and not shut up.” 

There was a roar of applause. 

“TI move we accept Big Bill’s offer,” 
shouted Billy Darby at the top of his 
voice. 

“Second the motion,’ 
parts of the room. 

Mr. Sanford paused before putting 
the motion. 

“ Boys,” he said, “this is a pretty 
serious thing. We want a log-cabin, 
but the price that Mr. Donegan is 
asking is a high one. The two boys 
we send out are going to have a cold, 
hungry time. It will be much better 
not to try this thing than to try it 
and fail.” 

His words of caution, however, had 
no effect and the motion was carried 
unanimously. Then came the task of 
selecting two boys to undergo the 
ordeal. 

“ Mr. Chairman,” said Buck Whittle- 
sey, rising impressively, “I nominate 
Will Bright as one of the boys to 
represent the Boy Scouts of Cornwall 
in the test which Mr. Donegan has 
fixed: Will is our only eagle scout. 
He has won twenty-one merit badges, 
including angling, archery, camping, 
forestry, bird-study, path-finding, pio- 
neering and stalking. He’s got good 
sand,” went on Buck, “and will stand 
a lot of freezing and starving before 
he quits.” 

Buck’s speech was received with loud 
applause, and Will was elected unanimously. 

Then came nominations for Will’s companion. Fred Per- 
kins was at once put up by the Wolves. The Owls nominated 
Ted Bacon, and the Foxes, Buck Whittlesey. 


> came from all 


R. SANFORD, with some difficulty, shut off a very heated 
debate and a vote was taken. It was a deadlock, each 
patrol voting solidly for its own candidate. 

“Scouts,” said Mr. Sanford as every boy watched him 
anxiously, “it is my duty to cast the deciding vote, but 
before I do that I have a proposition to make. Why not let 
Will make his own choice? I think we ought to give him a 
chance to pick out the boy that he thinks he can best depend 
upon.” There was a long pause. Then Buck Whittlesey 
jumped to his feet. 

“Mr. Chairiaan,” he said, “1 think that’s fair, and I with- 
draw my name.” 

The other candidates followed his ex- 
ample and a motion was carried giving 
Will the right to choose his companion. 
He did not hesitate an instant. 

“T like all of the chaps that you fellows 
have named,” he said rising, “but if you 
put it up to me I choose Joe Couteau.” 

For a minute no one spoke. Then from 
all sides of the hall came objections while 
Joe, a well-knit boy of fifteen, sat silent. 

“Why, he only just pulled through his 
tenderfoot,” said Johnny Morgan, dis- 
gustedly. 


“No other wild thing dare walk “He hasn’t lived here more than a 
around so loud in the night. 


month,” opposed Fred Perkins. 








“ Well, fellows,” said 
Will after he had lis- 
tened to them all, “Pll 
tell you why I’m taking 
Joe to be my side-part- 
ner in the woods. He 
hasn’t been here very 
long, but I’ve got to 
know him pretty well. 
Joe knows more about 
the woods than all the 
rest of us put together. 
You see,” he went on, 
“ Joe’s a Chippewa In- 
dian on his mother’s 
side and his father was 
a French trapper. 
They’re both dead and 
he has no one that will 
mind whether he goes 
or stays. Isn’t that 
right, Joe?” he said. 

The boy nodded 
gravely, still without a 
word. 


HEN the meeting 

adjourned the 
scouts crowded around 
the Indian boy with a 
respect that they had 
never shown him _ be- 
fore, but in spite of all 
their attentions, Joe re- 
fused to talk. It was 
only from Will that 
they learned about the 
adventurous life that 
he had led with his 
tribe in the far North 
where the great Mac- 
kenzie River flows into 
the silent Arctic Sea, 
and how he had been 
clawed by a bear, chased by wolves, had seen herds of migrat- 
ing caribou miles long and hunted wood-bison, lynx, panthers, 
musk-oxen and other rare, delightful, dangerous beasts. 

When the meeting finally adjourned, the consent of Will’s 
parents and Joe’s uncle was stil] to be obtained. At first 
Mrs. Bright was horrified at the very thought of turning her 
boy into the woods without food, clothing or equipment. Mr. 
Bright listened to Mrs. Bright’s protests, Will’s pleadings 
and Mr. Sanford’s arguments in silence. 

“Let him go,” he said finally. “It will do the boy good 
to scratch along the best way he can. He’s got enough sense 
to return if he is beaten. I think, Mother, that you'll see 
him home in about three days, and when he comes back he 
won’t be so fussy about what he eats, either.” 

It was an easier matter to obtain the consent of Joe Cou- 
teau’s uncle, a little wizened Frenchman. ; 

“Sure I let him go,” he said. “I have to. He go anyway.” 


CHAPTER II 

Purrine Up 
. be sun rose as usual on August 20 just as if it were 
an ordinary day, instead of the most important in the 
history of the Boy Scouts of Cornwall. At nine o’clock they 
marched sternly up the Donegan driveway, at the end of 
which the lumber king was waiting for them with a big 

touring car. 

“T plan,” he announced, “to take the two you have chosen, 
your scout-master and your patrol-leaders, if that’s what you 
call them, twenty-five miles into the woods. At the end of 
the trail I have a little shack with a telephone in it. When 
the boys get too cold and hungry to stand it any longer they 
can find their way back to the shack and telephone me. I'll 
send the car out for them with some clothes and food, 
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“Old Man Owl he grab somthing in the water quick.” 


“T expect to hear 
that telephone ring 
early tomorrow morn- 
ing,” he went on re- 
flectively, as the chosen 
ones climbed into the 
car. 

As the car whizzed 
northward, the sky be- 
came more and more 
overcast, and by the 
time the party had 
reached the beginning 
of the wood-road it was 
raining, a cold north- 
east drizzle that prom- 
ised to last for days. 
Big Jim was delighted 
with the change. 

“T guess that tele- 
phone will ring to-night 
instead of to-morrow,” 
he chuckled. 

Before long the car 
turned into the thick 
woods and ran lurch- 
ing over a rough, moss- 
covered wood-road 
which led due_ north 
into the heart of the 
dripping forest. For 
over an hour the little 
party travelled through 
the dark trees. Sud- 
denly the road ended 
in a tiny clearing. In 
the middle of this was 
a rough shack built of 
logs and bark with a 
stone chimney showing 
at one side. Mr. Done- 
gan promptly _ tested 
the telephone and found 
it in working order. 
In the meantime his chauffeur began to unpack a big hamper 
full of food. 

“T’ll give you fellows one square meal,” said Big Jim. 
“It’s the last that you get for thirty days if you really 
stay out—which you won’t.” 





+) ee long ride had made everyone hungry and the way 
the scouts fell upon that defenseless lunch astonished the 
lumber king. 

“Say, son,” he finally remarked sarcastically after Joe had 
swallowed his ninth sandwich, “I don’t want you to go into the 
woods hungry.” 

Joe’s only reply was to eat three more. 

“Now don’t strain yourself,’ said Mr. Donegan again as 
Joe began on the chocolate cake. “You're only going to be 
out thirty days.” 

Joe drank a couple of cups of steaming cocoa from the 
thermos bottle, ate another sandwich and two cookies, and 
at last stood up ready to start. No one spoke as the boys 
laid off their clothes. Although Will was big and well set 
up, Joe, with his wiry frame rippled over with tough muscles 
and tanned skin, seemed more fit. 

“T’ll bet the little chap stays out longest,” remarked the 
lumber king to his chauffeur. 

“He ought to,” said that individual. “He could go pretty 
nigh a month on what he ate just now.” 

The lumber king’s farewell address was short. 

“Hike due north, boys,” he suggested. “You'll find the 
wildest stretch of country anywhere in this part of the world, 
and bear and lynx and wild-cats. Kill as many as you like,” 
he went on kindly. “I can spare ’em. If you stay out, I 
shall want your word of honor that no one has helped you 
and that you haven’t spoken to anyone. Any time you want 
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to get some clothes, a square meal and a ride back home, 
telephone me from here.” 

The scouts gathered around Will and Joe and gave them 
a long Scout-cheer and then, with the cold rain glistening 
on their bare skins, the two boys stepped off the trail into 
the dark woods. They heard the farewell honk of the horn 
of Mr. Donegan’s car and then the whir of the engine which 
grew fainter and fainter until at last there was no sound 
except the beat of the rain on the wet leaves above them and 
the crackle of the dry branches under their bare feet. 

For about a mile they trotted along in perfect silence. 
They felt the cold but little while they kept moving. In spite 
of his rank as eagle-scout and his twenty-one merit badges 
and his advantage in age and size, Will found himself uncon- 
sciously turning to the younger, smaller boy for guidance. 
Most of his knowledge was book-knowledge. Joe had actually 
lived in the woods and had spent summers and winters wan- 
dering with his tribe through the barren lands of the far 
North. 

Before long thie little deer-trail which they were following 
wound upward and they found themselves climbing the vast 
rock-strewn slope of Black Hill, one of the wildest and grim- 
mest of the chain of 
low mountains that 
stretched away to the 
north. The light be- 
gan to fade and the 
air became _ colder. 
Will hesitated as the 
path led straight up 
the mountain but Joe 
trotted along as if he 


knew exactly where 
he was going. 
“Where shall we 


stop this first night, 
Joe?” asked Will at 
last. “How about 
looking for a cave?” 

“No,” said Joe, 
“cave he mighty cold 
in summer. Find 
white-pine.” 

“Think we can 
make a fire?” in- 
quired the other as 
they went on, remem- 
bering that he had 
been able to do it 
only with the greatest 
difficulty even with 
specially prepared 
sticks, a buckskin cord 
and dry tinder. 

“No fire to-night,” 
said Joe, briefly, “no 
find any dry punk.” 

Another hour and 
they were beyond the 
belt of hemlock ane 
spruce and balsam fir 
which grew all along 
the lower slope. Here 
and there beech and 
maple showed, with 
now and then a small 
white-pine. As they 
were passing a smooth 
beech with low-hang- 
ing limbs which stood 
a little apart from the 
others, Joe stopped 
and catching hold of 
the branches, swung 
himself up into the 
tree. He climbed up 
the regular, smooth 
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In a moment fire, that ancient friend of man, stood between the boys. and 
man’s oldest enemies—darkness and cold 


branches as easily as if he were walking upstairs, and stopped 
only when he had reached the very tiptop. There he looked 
long through the dimming light until finally, seeming to find 
what he had been looking for, he swung down. 

“Well, old top,” panted Will as Joe reached the ground, 
“glad you came down. I was kind of afraid that you were 
going to wrap a few beech-leaves around you and roost up 
there for the night.” 

“No,” responded Joe briefly, “me no roost, me burrow to- 
night. Very cold before morning.” 


B bee followed by Will, began to skirt the side of the moun- 
tain at a dog-trot. Before long they came to a little 
grove of pines which he had seen from the tree-top. A few of 
these trees were towering old-timers but most were second- 
growth pines whose low limbs touched the ground. Joe 
crawled through the tangle of branches until he reached the 
side of a large tree in the very middle of the grove. All 
around were smaller trees while the ground beneath was 
thickly carpeted with dry pine-needles. The Indian then be- 
gan to break off the dead boughs from the trees until he had 
a cleared space five feet in diameter. The hundreds of boughs 
covered with long 
needles which towered 
above them deflected 
the rain so that when 
they were under the 
trees hardly a drop 
reached them. Two 
of the largest boughs 
Joe slanted against 
the pine-tree and 
across them laid first a 
layer of dead branches. 
Then they broke off 
brittle live twigs cov- 


ered with fragrant 
green needles, with 
which they wove a 


thatch over the dead 
limbs as rafters. The 
big trunk of the pine 
formed a solid back- 
wall; on both sides 
they drove short dead 
limbs into the soft 
ground and twisted in 
and out between them 
wattles of green 
boughs until they had 
a lean-to open only at 
one end which, though 
frail, -was at least 
warm and dryer than 
the open air. When 
their shelter was fin- 
ished both boys were 
comfortably warm. 
Then on Joe’s direc- 
tion they carried in 
armsful of brown pine- 
needles until the lean- 
to was filled half way 
to the roof. With a 
chuckle, the Indian 
burrowed down under 
the dry needles until 
only his black head 
showed; Will followed 
his example and dug 
himself out of sight 
like a woodchuck. 
Far overhead the wind 
whistled and moaned 
among the tree-tops 
and drove the rain 
Continued on page 4° 
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I M,” 
said the 
skipper 
as he 
scratched his beard and cocked 
his single eye towards his attentive 
listener. “ There is a science-shark up at the Plumaria Hotel 
and I think we can do business with him. Trade’s slack and, 
unless you’re specially anxious to get back to Léle Motu and 
your uncle Dan’l, we might take up his proposition.” 

“What is a science-shark, Captain Burr?” parried Jim. 

“Wal, generally speakin’, Jim, I should describe ’em, such 
as I have known of the species, as bug-catchers and bone- 
snatchers. Give ’em the shin of a kanaka king out of some 
old cave and they can tell you the name of his tribe, the num- 
ber of wives he had, what his name was, the language he talked 
and where his people came from in the beginning. Same way 
with bugs. Show ’em a dead beetle and they'll write a book 
about it, or talk your arm off, if you let ’em. If it wasn’t 
for them the museums *ud go out of business and nobody ’ud 
ever know what a ring-tailed rithydinkus looked like before 
the flood. 

“They're mostly bald and short-sighted, are these science- 
harks and, on board ship, they’re a blamed, botherin’ nuisance. 
[ had one on the Manuwai one time an’ I wouldn’t repeat 
the dose for three times the money, which was ample. The 
schooner was filled up with things in bottles and things pinned 
on cork and things being skinned and cut up till I didn’t know 
was I runnin’ a ship, a morgue, or a drugstore. But this one 
is different. We won’t take him along. I had a talk with him 
last night an’ though I didn’t tell him IT had what he wanted, 
I had what he did want and I found out he was willin’ to pay 
for it—liberal.” 

“ What was it?” asked Jim. 

“An idol. A graven image. They’s lots of ’em kickin’ about 
but not the kind he’s after. He—wait—they’s a bit in the 
paper about him. You can read it, it’s full of jawtwisters.” 

He handed over the clipping from the Tahiti newspaper 
and Jim perused it with interest. 

Professor Elkhart Grimes, eminent Patholo philologist, has 
arrived in the Low Archipelago after a lengthy sojourn in 
Micronesia and Melanesia, where he has been endeavoring to 
secure links in the theory advanced by Deniker, Keane and 
Fornander that the Polynesian migration can be traced back 
to pre-Sanskritic times and assigned to the first or second 
centuries, and that the Polynesians are a separate ethnic group, 
a branch of the Caucasic division of mankind migrating from 
the Asiatic mainland in the Neolithic period. 

Professor Grimes seeks especially to tie up this theory by 
a collection of images that, by their characteristic carvings, 
their attitudes, placements and inscriptions, will make a chain 
from India across Malaysia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Poly- 
nesia to the monuments of Peru. In general, these images, 
or idols, for though Professor Grimes believes them to have 
originally been the statues of ancient leaders, indubitably 
many of them have been used for worship in latter years, are 
of the type found on Easter Island, those mysterious and 
mammoth figures that have no traditional history but which 
Mr. Grimes hopes to identify by the establishment of his in- 
teresting theory. 
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The expedition 
has been finanged 
by the Pan Amer- 
ican Philological Sociely and 
large swms have been expended ~! 
so far. Professor Grimes ez- 

pects to remain in the Society Group for some time, making 
Tahiti his headquarters, before he goes eastward to South 
America on the last lap of his journeyings. He is at the 
Hotel Plumaria. Yesterday he was in touch by cable with 
the curator of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu. 
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6é DIDN’T read all of it, Jim,” said the skipper. “ Just 

I enough to get interested. Can you understand it?” 

“T think so. He means that the Polynesians are 

different from all other Sea Islanders and of a very ancient 
race that came from India or even Egypt.” 

“He’s right. The Hawaiians, Samoans, Marquesans, Ton- 
gans and Puamotu kanakas are different. Like the Maoris. 
Kveryone knows that. I could have said it without all them 
jawtwisters. Wal, the point is, he’s hopin’ to find an idol 
somewhere round the Societies or the Marquesans that looks 
like the images on Rapanui—that’s Easter Island. He don't 
expect to find anything in the Puamotus because they’re all 
coral and it takes volcanic stone to cut the idols out of. Now, 
they don’t say so in the paper because they’re glad to have 
the Professor stick around and spend his money, but the 
folks that thinks they know the groups best are laughin’ at 
him, because they figger they’s no such stone gods this side 
of the Fijis. Little ones, mebbe, small tiki-ikis, and wooden 
ones, but not what he’s after. 

“Now, I’ve been to Rapanui and I’ve seen them images 
of gray lava, all the way from four feet high to forty, all 
of ’em chucked off their pedestals on the big terraces where 
they used to stare out to sea. A British expedition took one 
of ’em once for the British Museum. Eight feet high it was 
and weighed four tons. They’s stone houses there too, 4 
hundred feet long, with painted pictures of birds and_ beasts 
an’ figgers of squares an’ circles an’ triangles. Rocks along 
of the houses carved into faces, human an’ animal an’ devil. 
A rum place, Rapanui, Jim. 

“But the funny thing about all the images is that the tops 
of the heads is chiseled flat an’ they used to have crowns 
fittin’ the flat places, an’ these crowns were of red stone taken 
from a crater miles away from the quarry where they cut 
the grey stone for the images. I saw some of the crowns of 
the crater, all cut an’ ready for shipment to the terraces. 
One of them crowns, Jim, was ten feet across. 

“aster Island, as the paper calls it, Rapauni, the natives 
call it, is twenty-four hundred miles east of Tahiti. Now, 
the Professor has found. the same sort of images in the 
Tongas and ‘they’re fifteen-hundred west of here. He wants 
to close’\‘that gap. Says the native are the same race all the 
way between and there must be that kind of an idol some- 
where in the gap. He’s right, Jim. And I’m the only one 
who knows where it is. This Grimes is ready to put up 4 
thousand dollars clear above all expenses to anyone who'll 
deliver him a fair-sized image along his specifications. A 
thousand in the clear ain’t to be sneezed at. What d’ye say” 

“It looks good to me,” said Jim. “ Let’s go.” 
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Huareva, according to the reckoning of the skipper and 
of Jim, who was rapidly learning how to shoot the sun and 
work out his observations, Jim was on deck before dawn. He 
found the schooner sailing through a silver sea, reaching on a 
light breeze at six knots. He went forward into the bows and 
waited for the first sight of landfall. This lifting of land 
out of the sea at the time and in the place where chronometers, 
sun-angles and the figures of the Nautical Almanac deter— 
mined, was a never-ending delight to Jim. It seemed as if 
the land came up by magic after the saying of incantations. 
The idea of magic was stronger than ever this morning 
as the first flush stole into the east and the silver sea re- 
flected the deeping rose and orange like a mirror. The 
sky deepened from pale lilac to turpuoise, then to deeper 
sapphire while the feathery cloudlets flamed and faded and a 
thimble-shaped mound of amethyst showed on the northern 


O* the morning of the day that they expected to fetch 


horizon. 

Jim called the skipper and they breakfasted on tea and 
golden-hearted papaia, or tree-melon, on soft bread and 
freshly-caught flying fish while the breeze strengthened and 
the Manuwai heeled to it, sliding faster and faster through 
the crisp water as if eager to reach its destination. 

“Huareva is a little kingdom of its own,” said the skipper. 
“The king’s name is Tetiopilo and he weighs a pound for 
every day of the year though he’s a giant for skeleton and 
gets away with it. By right, Huareva should belong to the 
Marquesans, but Tetiopilo’s father led a pirating expedition 
on war canoes from Huareva among the -Marquesans and car- 
ried off prit’ nigh all the young an’ pritty girls for wives. 
Since then the Huarevans ain’t been over and above popular 


with the Marquesans. Tetiopilo himself is nigh to sixty years 
old and no one has ever dared to look cross eyed at ‘him so 
that he’s pritty used to havin’ his own way. For a long time 
he didn’t have any use for the white men an’ landing on 
Huareva was almost as bad as landing on Malaita—you could 
land all right but the job was to leave. Then the Missioners’ 
schooner, the Morning Star, landed a missioner named David 
Thrum and Thrum made a hit with Tetiopilo because he 
wasn’t afraid of him and showed it. 

“He showed Tetiopilo his sinfulness and in six weeks he 
converted him from his evil ways, which included his extra 
wives, his drinking and his habit of eating his enemies or any 
stranger that happened his way. Converted all the island 
too, though they say Tetiopilo took a hand in that end of it 
with a war-club, when Thrum wasn’t lookin’. Anyway, when 
the Morning Star comes back for David Thrum, they find a 
church built down on the beach and all the Huarevans singing 
himinis and dressed respectable. ‘The idol’s nose was out of 
joint and they let the jungle grow up and hide it. Old ‘Tetio- 
pilo took me up to see it in the cliff temple to show me what 
a good Christian he was. ‘Two hours later I found out he’d 
watered his copra to make it heavier, but I suppose he has 
to backslide once in a while. It’s a hard job to change a sixty- 
year-old cannibal into a meek and mild deacon. Anyway 
that’s how I came to see the idol and that’s how I know they'll 
let it go cheap. A few dozen cans of salmon, twenty yards 
of cloth and some tobacco will fix that.” 

The skipper rose, fed the rest of the papaia to the Admiral 
and went on deck with Jim. They were close up to the island 
now. It looked not unlike a gigantic fern basket, clothed as 
it was with verdure from beach to tip-top summit, where a 


Captain Burr returned his gaze steadily and Jim attempted to follow the skipper’s example 
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misty cloud hid the only bare crags. In the morning light 
the varying greens were wonderfully vivid, the shadows of 
the valleys purple and the whole of Huareva seemed as if 
fresh-dipped from the ocean, an isle of enchantment. Flocks 
of birds, bright as blossoms, rose and wheeled above the trees, 
the reef-surf purred and the flood tide lipped the beach gently 
as the Manuwai made up to its moorings by the copra wharf 
and the anchor buried itself in the bottom sands of the still 
lagoon. 


FTER the bustle of furling sail was over Jim noticed 
A the skipper peering perplexedly at the land, his one 

eye puckered, Jim looked too and saw that the beach 
was deserted and _ that, for the murmur of the surf 
and the chatter of the birds, the place was silent. 

Back of the wharf stood the copra sheds and, a little 
way down the curving beach he could the grass 
roofs of the village and the corrugated iron roof of the 
church. 

“Tt looks as if they’d all left,” he said. The skipper nodded. 

“°Taint like the king not to be on hand,” he said. “Of 
course, it- ain’t trading season an’ he wouldn’t be expectin’ 
anybody. They may be all on the other side of the island on 
a grand fishin’ trip. Give ’em the salutin’ gun, Jim, an’ see 
if we can’t rouse someone up.” 

Jim put the blanks into the breech of the little brass cannon 
and pulled the lanyard. There was a puff of white smoke, 
a flash and a report that roared back at them from the slope 
of the land, sending the birds flying high in indignation. Jim 
gave Huareva three cartridges but failed to gain any recogni- 
tion, 

“It’s rum,” said the skipper. “See there, son, there’s his 
copra lying beside the warehouse, It ain’t even sacked 
yet. Something wrong here. Sickness, mebbe. T'll 
get my medicine chest an’ we'll go ashore.” 

But there was not a sign of any inhabitant’s 
presence. They went through the huts of the ! 
village and found them in order with the mats 
in place, cooking utensils cleaned and put aside. 
In the church the hymn-books lay on the benches 
and the pulpit of toa wood was draped with a 
red cloth. It was a model village without any 
villagers. A great pile of empty salmon cans were 
dumped in one place, nowhere was there any litter. 
But—there were no people. 

“They can’t all have gone off on a trip,” said 
the skipper. “ Not all the women and kids, unless 
there was some sort of a plague. I've seen that 
happen an’ an island left tabu. It’s derned funny. 
The village looks as if they might have cleared out 
in a hurry for they haven’t taken a thing with ’em, 
but it ain’t been very long ago by the looks of 
things. They was a bunch of bananas hangin’ up 
in one of the huts an’ the fruit ain’t more than 
fairly ripe. You an’ me ‘ll go on a little trip, Jim. 
They’s good trails all over the island. If nobody’s 
at home we'll take along the idol an’ leave pay 
for it. We'll have to lower it down from the cliff 
on the other side of the island. Water comes up 
deep close to the land and the weather’s just right 
for the job. We'll leave Billi-Boy aboard with 
two men and take the rest with ropes an’ tackle. 
Billi can sail around while we’re going overland. 
We'll rig up a spar and put the thing through. 
The king’s got no use for an idol and a Christianized 
island is no place for a graven image.” 


save 


see 


T was a strange journey, Jim thought, up through 

the thick guava brush and then the dense forests 

where high boughs met overhead and made all the 
way a green twilight, where ferns and creepers choked 
the ground and interlaced the trees and great orchids 
swung like lighted lamps or butterflies, gaudy as the 
flowers, flitted noiselessly ahead of them as they 
mounted. Here and there shafts of sun struck through 
the heavy verdure, spattering tne ground and gilding 
foliage and blossoms, Quiet reigned. It was an island 
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of silence. The birds had either fled at their approach or hoy- 
ered too high above the treetops for their voices to be heard. 

Once Kaili, one of the native crew, stopped with a warning 
palm set against their progress and, his broad nostrils flat- 
tened, snuffed eagerly. To Jim the forest was areek with the 
perfume of shrubs and flowers and the aroma of spicy growths, 
but the kanaka evidently sensed something else. For two or 
three minutes he stood with his head thrown back, frozen to 
a statue, while the rest of the party kept quiet and tried to 
hold their breaths. 

“ Kanaka he walk along bush,” said Kaili at last. “ Two, 
five, ten, plenty kanaka he walk along, I think thisaway.” 

He pointed and they stood still, looking down a tangled 
aisle of the forest. But there was no sound and _ presently 
Kaili owned that he could no longer detect the smell. Jim 
noticed that the skipper did not pay very much attention. 

“Can he really smell men in the bush?” he asked. 

“Some of ’em claim to,” said the skipper, “ but I never saw 
them come through with it. I suppose all of us humans could 
smell properly once on a time an’ it stands to reason a kanaka 
should smell better than white man. But I don’t put much 
stock in it. They’re all too anxious to get in the limelight. 
Let’s push on.” 


HE primeval, tropical growth closed in, thinned out and 
4 closed again, but now the sea wind began to manifest 

itself and Jim smelled the tang of the salt ocean with 
relief. The heavy odors of the jungle were sickly after awhile. 
The hewn path they had been following turned sharply and 
mounted a rise where they caught a glimpse of the ocean look- 
ing like grosgrain silk beneath them and the Manuwai, tacking 
shorewards. The pitch was steep, but the trail was deeply 
worn and wide enough for two to walk abreast. 
Kaili got restless again, but the skipper led the way 
with Jim beside him. Both carried their auto- 
matics in holsters, but there seemed no cause to use 
them. 

“The heiau (temple) is just ahead,” said Captain 
Burr. 

A nauseating whiff assailed Jim’s nostrils. It was 
not unlike a powerful concentration of the jungle 
flowers and it somehow suggested a charnel-house 
where flesh and ‘blossoms alike had decayed. Five 
or six scarlet butterflies danced on a beam of light 
and lit upon a branch that was leafless, where 
they clung with wavering wings. The path led to a 
head-high fence of weathered wooden pickets with 
here and there a tall post that had its top carven 
into a ghastly, hideous travesty of a face with lolling 
tongue and shallow-gleaming. eyes of pearl-shell. 
On either side of the entrance towered two wooden 
images and all about the enclosure were others leer- 
ing at the intruders, squat bodies carved out of 
wooden stakes whose pointed ends were driven in 
the hard packed earth. Some of them slanted 
drunkenly. The jungle had grown since the god had 
been discarded and gloomy cypresses bound with 
lianas crowded close to the fence, leaving only 
two gaps above and seaward through which the 
light came and touched a gray and _ silent 
figure, majestic in a strange dignity, rudely 
suggested as the limbs and featires were in 
the great block of gray lava. The face was 
sphinxlike though the nose was long, the eyes 
slanting. The hands were on the knees, set 
close together. From the lap to the feet, 
where there was set a troughlike stone, a dark 
suggestive ‘stain showed where the blood of 
victims had trickled down from the bodies set 
on that awful lap. 

A shed had been built about the god on 
three sides, with a high-peaked roof of 
grass. On either side of the ido] skulls 
were piled high in broken pyramids. 
Orchids swung down from the thatch and 
these were as scarlet as the butterflies Jim 

(Continued on page 53) 
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N a corking breeze from the rice-fields at the eastern 

end of Lake Shawano a heavy laden log canoe, manned 

by eight husky youngsters, sailed along the north shore, 

three knots an hour, but six times in every knot the 
crew had to get out and push. The height of the waves, 
which made white caps in mid-lake, seemed to spell danger, 
but the beach on the north shore was fashioned especially 
for an easy landing. It ran out half a mile before the water 
grew too deep to keep a footing. 

Jerry Wills in the stern was making hard work of steering. 
The wind was quartering a bit and driving the dug-out in- 
shore, and the keelless craft made more leeway than progress 
at times. A bit of oilcloth covered a gaping hole in the bow, 
the sail was a blanket commandeered by Jerry from a cot 
in the camp where he and his father and mother were 
spending two weeks. The mast was a heavy oar with a broken 
blade. The canoe Jerry had found up Rice Creek, abandoned, 
no doubt, by some Indian, as unseaworthy. 

Abruptly the voyage came to an end when the crew 
mutinied at the sound of the dinner-horn from the camp colony 
and left Jerry to beach his boat alone. He was hungry, too, but 
it was his boat, so he stifled the pangs long enough to make 
his craft Secure. As he waded ashore, he caught an odor 
which made him sniff hungrily. He was half a mile from 
camp, but there was something cooking nearby. It smelled 
a bit like new-mown hay, but, to Jerry’s expert freckled nose, 
it also smelled good to eat. 

Following his faithful nose, Jerry came on the source of 
the scent in a clump of willows, near where he had beached 
his craft. A strange looking group squatted about steaming 
piles which looked, at first glance, like clambake mounds. 
As he drew nearer Jerry saw it was no clambake. The 
people were Indians and the squaws were baking wild rice, 
while the bucks were preparing for a fishing trip. 

Jerry knew little about Indians. They came to the back 
door of his home in town, with bows and arrows, baskets and 
head work for sale, but that was as far as they ever came into 
his life. 

As Jerry started to cut a circle, in the shallow water, in- 
tending to pass the camp, a big buck waved to him, smilingly. 

“Hello,” yelled Jerry, “you got ’um big eats?” Whereupon 
the buck smiled, nodded and replied: “ Yep, big eats.” Then 
he added: “Hey, boy! ‘You got? um much big canoe. How 
much you take? ” 


HE Indian was tall and straight, wore his hair long, 
3% with a feather stuck in the braid. His fringed leather 
trousers were belted to a naked waist. His moccasins 
were beaded. He rose from his sitting posture with a single 
motion, as if on springs. 
“You come along. Me wantum make trade,” he continued. 
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“Me gotum plenty bow-narrer, plenty basket, plenty beads.” 

Jerry approached the speaker diffidently. From his small 
experience with Indians he was wary, for he had heard from 
suspicious whites that it was exceptional for them to buy 
anything they might steal—at least for those from the nearby 
Menominee Reserve. 

“We loseum one canoe,” explained the lithe red man, smil- 
ing. “Need big one. Squaw gotta catchum wild rice. Not 
enough canoe. How much?” 

The rest of the Indians glanced at Jerry curiously, then 
resumed their occupation, talking in their own language. The 
tall Indian seemed spokesman. He continued to smile and 
motioned to Jerry to sit down on the sand. 

“You wait. Squaw give you plenty eat. 
hungry. Me know,” he grinned. 

His good-nature to Jerry seemed almost suspicious. Like- 
wise, though things did smell good, the squaws were rather 
greasy looking. One of them stirred a mess of some kind in 
a kettle, hung on sticks over a tiny fire. 

“You say how much for canoe,” urged the well-dressed 


buck. “ How much bow-narrer you want—how much beads, 
” 


Boy all time 


Jerry considered. Probably if he didn’t trade the Indians 
would take his canoe some night, anyway, he thought. The 
beaded moccasins on the dandy buck’s feet attracted Jerry’s 
eyes. 

“You like-um moccasin? 
pretty much beads, hey?” 

“Gee, those are fine,” exclaimed Jerry. “Could I get a 
pair like ’em?” 

“Sure! Squaw makeum for boy feet. Makeum for chief, 
too. Me chief, hey?” 


” 


inquired the Indian. “Got 


ERRY remembered his father speaking of a young Indian, 
recently became chief of the tribe at Kreshena, the 
center of the Reserve. Old Hickory Arm, the former 
chief had died at the age of one hundred and two years. This 
must be his grandson, the new chief. 

“You Chief Straight Arrow, hey?” inquired Jerry. 

“Sure,” smiled the Indian. “Me gotum hundred, mebbe 
thousan’ acres on reservation. Big chief, me. Straight Ar- 
row says, shake!” 

He extended a hand majestically, and Jerry took it in a, 
clasp. But he was still a bit wary. 

“What you want for canoe?” persisted Straight Arrow. 
“ Moccasin, plenty beads on, hey? Wantum bow-narrer, two— 
four—seven, eh? ” 

“ Right,” spoke up Jerry, thinking of the rest of the fel- 
lows. “If you'll give me that many I’ll divide up with the 
crew. Me captain of boat,” he added. 

“Captain, you?” inquired the chief, in a respectful tone. 
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“Make play captain, hey? Oh yes! All right. You eatum, first.” 

 squaw brought Jerry a savory smelling soup in a wooden 
bowl, and, under the compelling eye of the chief, Jerry tasted 
it with an iron spoon. It was good. Jerry ate it all—and 
then a second bowl, then some chicken and some maple sugar 
for dessert. It was chicken soup, made with wild rice, roasted 
and highly flavored. 

“Likeum soup?” asked the chief. 

“ Much likeum,” replied Jerry. 

To finish off he had, in courtesy, to take a puff from the 
red pipe which was solemnly passed around the circle. It ap- 
peared he was being initiated into the tribe, or something. 

“Eateum soup, smokeum pipe with chief,” said his host, 
gravely. “ You my frien’. Now we makeum trade for canoe, 
hey?” 

Jerry led the chief to where his dugout was beached and, 
with the frankness of a friend, pointed out the hole in the 
bow. 

“Hum! Plenty good. Squaw fixum,”’ grunted Chief 
Straight Arrow. 

Then he led Jerry to a little inlet where were beached a 
dozen canoes, one of them a_ beautiful white birch, covered 
over with transparent varnish made from fish glue. It 
glistened like a newly-painted steam yacht. From this Chief 
Straight Arrow drew a bundle and Jerry went back to camp 
with a pair of beaded moccasins, ten bows and many arrows, 
and a bead belt. 


HE day following Jerry’s experience with the Indians, 
while searching for pickerel bait in the lake shallows he 
met old Charlie Gaylord, a lake fisherman and a char- 
acter of local interest.* Old Charlie was bound for a trip 
across the lake, and, seeing Jerry, suggested that he go, 
along. Jerry hesitated for a moment, for he was not sure 
that he should go with the old “fellow. But the sight of 
Charlie’s graceful little skiff persuaded him to make the trip. 








“I’m going to Hardackers’ to get the mail and some grub,” 
said Charlie. “I need a bow paddler. Better come along.” 


craft and knelt on a piece of canvas close up to the front 

of the center cockpit with its three-inch gunwale that pro- 
tected the paddlers from the wash of waves and spray. It was 
a cocky hunting skiff. As a matter of fact it was intended 
for only one person, but the lake was so smooth and the craft 
balanced so nicely, with Gaylord in the stern and Jerry in 
the bow, it seemed built for two. 
_ Lake Shawano, although it has a generous, sloping sandy 
beach, stretching for half a mile toward the center, from the 
north shore, has, also, a bottomless center. In mid-lake the 
water lies so deep no one has ever sounded it. 
assert it is of voleanic origin. 

“This is the life, eh, Jerry?” sang out Gaylord when thev 
were well out in deep water. “If we should get caught in a 
squall it would be some sport.” There was something garru- 
lous about the man that caused Jerry to look back suspiciously. 
Then he discovered that old Charlie had been drinking. 

“Old George Coons, the fisherman, says the lake is awfully 
treacherous,” replied Jerry. 

“Ah, who’s ol’ George? Ask ol’ Charlie if you want to 
know anything about this lake,” retorted Gaylord. “TI ain't 
afraid of it.” 

“Nor I,” replied Jerry truthfully, for he was not afraid of 
the elements. What he was afraid of was the man in the 
boat with him. Jerry knew drink never helped a man through 
any crisis. 

They were in mid-lake when the squall struck. It caught 
their boat broadside and heeled it well over to lee. The 
waves were lashed into whitecaps as if by magic. To keep 
from rolling in their trough they had to put about and 
head into the wind. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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OHNNIE KELLY slipped the pack from his shoulders 
and sank wearily upon a fallen log near the shore of the 
pond. He was the last of the party to arrive. Bill 
Spreggs and Jack Van Zarn were already seated. 

It had drizzled steadily since the three had turned off from 
the Graphite Mine’s road some five miles out of Hague village 
on Lake George to bit the faint trail upward through the 
woods to the north. 

“Phew!” said Johnnie raking his forehead with his fore- 
finger and flipping the moisture away, “ talk about. bein’ hot! 
I'd make a good rain cloud meself, jist now. H’ist me up and 
I'd sweat a whole summer shower.” 

“The trail from Ti comes up over there and peters out about 
half a mile ahead,” said Bill Spreggs. “ We're at the top, now.” 

“You said that a half hour ago,’ retorted Johnnie. “I 
know a mountain-top when I see it, and there’s hills all around 
here.” 

“There’s very few mountains shaped like an ice-cream cone,” 
explained Bill. “ This one is like a big dish of mashed potatoes 
that has been swatted a few times; and Berry Mill Pond, here, 
is set in one of those swats. We've climbed over the edge and 
come down into the swat.” 

“Tanks,” said Johnnie, “ for lettin’ me know what’s swat.” 

He escaped bodily injury for this remark only because the 
others were too wet and tired to punish him as he deserved. 
He allowed his gaze to rest upon the black spaniel seated on 
its haunches in front of him, tongue lolling out. On the dog’s 
head was a tin cup secured by a string; on its back, a collapsi- 
ble water-pail resembling a soldier’s pack. 

“Good ol Kaiser!” said Johnnie, “even if you do laugh at 
me under your trench hat. Wisht you was an elephant so’s 
you could carry all my duffle.” 

“T told you it would be too much for you,” said Jack Van 
Zarn; “but you wouldn’t let us carry your share.” 

“Who says it’s too much for me? I’m as able to work as 
you are.” 

“Don’t argue with him again, Jack,” advised Bill Spreggs, 
“vou know how mulish he is on that point.” 

“A week out of the hospital,” put in Jack. 

“After some wallop over the head by a German,” added 
Bill. 

“ Ah, poke your heads under your wings!” snapped Johnnie. 
“T’m goin’ to do my share in this camp or I'll raise rough- 
house ... only, of course, I’ll have a valet.”—-He pronounced it 
valley.—** Hey, Kaiser?—Come here. The sloggin’ through wet 
underbrush and swamp is over, ol’ soldier, so I'll jist relieve 
you of your pack and your tin Kelly—it’s safe now... your 
namesake, Kaiser Willie Hohenzollern, ain’t rainin’ no shells 
around here. . . . T’anks for carryin’ ’em for me, ol’ pal.” 


EMOVING the cup and pail, he patted the good-natured 
dog approvingly, and Kaiser crowded close to his, friend, 
feeling amply rewarded for his hour’s martyrdom. 
“It’s certainly raining rain,” said Jack, “ what next?” 
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“There’s a rough lean-to up along the shore on this side a 
piece,” answered Bill; “ Loucks, the constable, told me he made 
it some years ago.” 

“ All right, let’s push on,” suggested Jack. 
“ Hope it ain’t far, Kaiser,” muttered Johnnie, reslinging 
his pack, and staggering: to his feet, but marching off with 
~ the jaunty step of a grenadier. 

“Dry as a bone in here,” shouted Bill as they 
. came to the shelter, “runs down to the ground in 
CH) back and it’s boarded at both ends. Cozy and wind- 
= proof.” 

“ And thick with dry ferns,” added 





ne me 

ae ey, 
= = ~— Johnnie appreciatively, for he would 
have lain down on those inviting ferns had he been alone. 

“It looks good to me,” observed Jack, joining his comrades 
within. 

“A nice warm fire would smell welcome,” was Johnnie’s con- 
tribution. 

“Yes, it would be just the thing for you,” put in Bill 
sympathetically. “And meanwhile, there’s the boat that 
Loucks made. Jack and I'll paddle it down toward the outlet 
end of the pond and get a mess of fish. Johnnie, think you’re 
strong enough to get a fire going for yourself? If you’re not, 
we'll start it before we go.” 

“Say!” jerked out the red-headed boy, “I feel strong 
enough to lick the next feller that gits off any of that stuff. 
You git out o’ here now, and git your fish. Tl have a cheery 
camp for you when you git back. Jist leave that to me.” 

“All right, don’t get mad,” soothed Bill. “ Pile the duffle 
in the corner here. ... Loosen up and let’s take a snack, be- 
cause it’s going to be some time before we get hot grub.” 

Each of the three, with a generous slice of store cheese and 
a handful of fig crackers, squatted Indian fashion under the 
eaves of the shelter while the rain fell languidly over roof and 
soil and vegetation. 

The meal finished, Jack and Bill pushed off with the old 
scow, a rough box-shaped contrivance without oarlocks which 
they had to propel with pieces of board. 

“It'll take some time to travel in this tub,” admitted Bill, 
“so don’t worry if we’re late getting back. Just make your- 
self comfortable and leave the hard work to us.” 

“Come on, Kaiser,” commanded Johnnie with a sniff of con- 
tempt, “we'll leave the kids before I hurt one o’ them.” 


H* struck off away from the shore into an area that had 
been destroyed by fire years ago. A young second growth 
had sprung up; but the ghastly skeletons of once mighty giants 
made the going heavy for the already over-taxed youth. 

“ Here we are, Kaiser,” he cried out at length, and he swung 
his axe into a giant blackened stump, cutting off a fair sized 
billet. “Oh, boy! smell o’ that, ol’ pal!” He pushed the stick 
under Kaiser’s nose and the dog sniffed critically. “ Pitch 
pine! That'll burn in any kind o’ weather.” 

He worked steadily, though he had to force his weary limbs 
to it, and managed to collect a small pile of the resinous wood. 

“ Back we go, sport, and I’m dead tired,” he confessed. 

The other boys were well out of sight when he threw his arm- 
ful into the lean-to. 

“ Now for a fire I guess ... 

He stopped short. The packs in the corner had been dis- 
turbed. Johnnie examined them quickly. 

“Gee Horsephat!” he yelled, “ I knew dat cheese was strong, 
but I didn’t t’ink it’d have the nerve to walk off with a loaf 0’ 
bread!” He threw things around excitedly. “Nope .. . 
nowheres. . . . Somebody’s been here, and it wasn’t Bill and 
Jack—they wouldn’t rummage so. ... And, wow! whoever it 
is, has swiped my gray blankets, and it's goin’ to be some cold 
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up here on top o’ this heap o’ mashed pertaters to-night... . 
Some nerve! I’m goin’ to ketch the thief if I have to chase 
him from here to Port Henry. . . . Come on, Kaiser.” 

With an elaborate pretence of spitting on his hands, Johnnie 
took firm hold of his axe and looked around. 

“ Not a house for miles and miles, but a two legged scamp 
hangs around, hey? That’s the queerest I eve heard of. Well, 
Kaiser, I bet he has some reason, so here goes. . . . Get ’im, 
Kaiser!” 

The dog barked, but failed to grasp what was wanted. 

“Go find “em!” ordered Johnnie, in the tone and with the 
wave of his arm that he used when the cows had strayed. And 
the dog barked joyfully. He could not mistake that order, as 
Johnnie had shrewdly guessed. 

“And he’ll hunt for them cows as long as I do,” chuckled 
Johnnie, “ which means he ought to stumble across the two- 
legged hyena that would touch things in a camp; and if he 
does, I'll bet on the dog raisin’ a yelp, all right.” 


OY and dog spent half an hour beating into all likely 

thickets and tree clumps before the search was rewarded. 
A series of sharp, staccato barks far to his left told Johnnie 
that Kaiser had located something worth yelping at, so the 
boy hurried over. 

He proceeded cautiously and at length parted some bushes 
to peer out at the dog’s quarry. It gave him a shock; for 
through the obscuring drizzle he could distinguish a tall figure, 
outlined against the gray mist, wrapped in a long gray cloak, 
and crowned with a German helmet. 

“By Krupp!” ejaculated the boy in a hoarse whisper, 
“Kaiser William himself! ... How did he git here? ... No, 
it can’t be the Royal Boob. . . . But why not? He sneaked 
into Holland, and they talked about surrendering him... . 
Maybe he got scared and beat it. . . . Couldn’t 
some 0’ his friends put him in a U-boat and 
run him over here? . .. More I t’ink of it, he 
sure acts like Kaiser William—who else but 
him would steal cheese from a camper’s lean- 
to?” 

The tall figure was standing motionless in 
spite of the violent barking of the black 
spaniel. Johnnie crawled nearer. He obtained 
a distant view of the face. 
was a mustache on the upper lip, the ends 
sticking up in sharp points. 

“ Well, if it ain’t Kaiser Willie it’s his ghost,” 
decided Johnnie lubricating his hands in the usual way, “ and 
no ghost of a coward like him is goin’ to throw a scare into 
me. If it’s the Kaiser and he ain’t a ghost, here’s where I make 
him one.” 

So saying, Johnnie glided up behind the tall figure unnoticed. 
Then with axe upraised he let out a wild yell. 

“Yow, yow! Lusitania! Turn, you miserable drownder 0’ 
defenceless women and children an’ meet the Red-headed 
Avenger of Mashed-Pertater Mountain!” 

The man turned, then sat down on the ground with ludicrous 
haste. 
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“ Hold that axe about fourteen inches further from my 
cranium, please,” he begged, “seventeen times out of 
_ twenty it might slip, and I have no faith in this dinner- 
pot hat of mine.” 
Johnnie stared into the man’s face and rubbed his 
eyes. 
“You old salt-horse-and-lime-juice wind-jammer!” 
cried the boy letting the axe fall back upon 
his shoulder. It was the statistical bummer 
whom Johnnie had last seen on the tail-end of 
a freight train waving a wallet cheerily, un- 
aware that the wallet was empty. The man 
had shaved within a week, but some whim had 
led him to leave the upper lip un- 
touched, and with some vestige of 
vanity, he had been twisting the 
scraggly ends of this mustache into 
sharp up-turned points. With John- 
nie’s blankets and that absurd helmet, 
it took little imagination to see in 
that sad, serious visage a fair image of the Kaiser—a bit moth- 
eaten about the mustachios and stubbly about the chin, but the 
German Kaiser, nevertheless, as Johnnie would love to see him. 
“Well, well, if it ain’t my old friend, the bull-dog tamer,” 
retorted the tramp getting to his feet. “ And here we meet on 
a bleak mountain top five thousand and forty feet above hard- 
hearted semi-civilization. Shake!” He held out his hand. 
“Shake your other hand and call it mine, Willie,” answered 
Johnnie, “ can’t you see my hands is busy?” He tapped the 
axe significantly. “I suppose you’ve got my wallet handy 
ready to fork over.” 
“And you’ve got my beggage that I left with you for 
safety?” 
“That fierce red handkerchief? Why, all what was in it was 
a dirty shirt, a sock and a half, three safety pins, and a baby’s 
bib with ‘Mamma’s Darlin’’ in pink letters.” 
“ Bib, nothin’,” snorted the hobo, “that was my chest pro- 
tector. . 


“IT guess 
I’m through 
workw’ for 
this trip.” 


. . Say, boy, all I want is for you to show me the trail 
that leads over to the State road west of Hague, and I'm good 
for seven and a half mile an hour out o’ these forsaken North 
Woods, and hard-hearted Essex County.” 

“ Nothin’ doin’ till you earn it,” declared Johnnie, “I don't 
begrudge you the cheese and bread, but I'm goin’ to git wood 
and you're goin’ to carry it over to our camp. After we git a 
fire goin’ there’ll be time for you to tell about your new tin 
Kelly and what makes you sore on Essex County. Come, step 
lively now. The tree you’re leanin’ against is a dead white 
birch. I'll lay it and cut it to fit your shoulders.” 

“ Red-head and freckles!” muttered the outcast surveying 
Johnnie critically. “Freckles for sure. Big ones too. | 
should estimate roughly about seven thousand three hundred 
and eleven. Say, what might your name be?” 

“It might be Cohen, but it ain’t—it’s Kelly.” 

“ Not Johnnie Kelly, the kid that croaked the 
German who tried to blow up the Graphite 
Works?” There was a note of respect in the 
man’s voice. 

“Who said I killed him?” cried Johnnie in- 
dignantly. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” said the other contritely, 
“it’s only what’s whispered from Ti to Port 
Henry and along Lake George.” 

“Snyder jumped out of the hospital window 
when he saw he was found out,” snapped 
Johnnie. 

“Yes, yes, of course. That’s what the doctor 
and all the other witnesses testified to at the inquest; but 
everybody says they don’t blame you, and it would be just 
like you, seein’ the fierce way you sailed into him the time you 
caught him at the dirty work. They say—mind, I’m only 
repeatin’ gossip—they say you nearly finished him the first 
time, only he knocked you silly with the leg of a chair, and 
when you came to in the hospital and seen him in the bed, 
you jist riz right up and chucked him through the winder.” 

Johnnie looked shrewdly at the speaker and realized that 
their positions had reversed since last they met. Then it 
had been the ex-sailor who had dominated; now, from the 
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LIFE 


marked deference plainly apparent in the hobo’s manner, there 
was no doubt that he entertained an awesome respect for the 
wiry, freckled-faced youth whose name had become a house- 
hold synonym throughout the country-side for righteous but 
terrible retribution. 

“You want to put a padlock on your jaw 
when some o’ that loose talk starts escapin’,” 
warned Johnnie, “and when my chums come 
into camp, if you let out a peep of it, I’m 
goin’ to have a nightmare and t’ink you’re sure 
enough the Big Gink o’ Potsdam. Come.” 
Johnnie whistled through his fingers. “ That's 
the whistle for work.” 


rOHNNIE handled his axe with marked skill, 
considering that he was not born to it and 
that he was not in the best of physical condi- 
tion. Once he sat down on a log to enjoy a 
good laugh at the toiling figure of his helper 
staggering under the weight of a birch log. 
The tramp still wore the blanket and the helmet. 

“If he ain’t a ringer for the Kaiser, then I’m 
Lloyd George,” chuckled the boy. “And 
thinkin’ that, I guess I’m through workin’ for this trip. 
work when you've got a royal valet?” 

He shouldered his axe and, followed by the dog, marched 
back into camp, where he threw himself down in the shelter, 
the dog beside him. 

“Now, Willie,” he began to the tramp, who had just dropped 
his heavy load before the shelter, “ here’s matches, there’s the 
axe. Suppose right facin’ my palace here you build a little 
lean-to, about five feet high in front, of wet logs—there’s lots 
layin’ along the shore—not too big; then start a fire in under 
i” 

“T sudgest that, accordin’ to arithmetic, two kin do it in 
half the .. .” ; 

“Me head ain’t jist feelin’ right,” explained Johnnie remoy- 
ing his hat and indicating a piece of court-plaster, “ and I'm 
afraid if I did much more I might git violent. ‘The doctor 
ae 

“Oh, seein’ that’s it, of course...” and Kaiser William’s 
double went out into the rain and began to hustle. 

Johnnie did condescend to give one bit of help. When two 
sturdy crotched sticks had been planted and braced for the 
front, he assisted in raising into the crotches the tough 
old water-logged piece of timber that he had selected. 

“The slantin’ ones kin burn through whenever they feel j 

like it,” he explained, “ and you kin put on fresh wet ones ; 
but this old eaves-pole has got to last. Now, 
Willie, don’t build a fire too big. I ain't aimin’ 
to set fire to the fireplace on purpose. When a 
ord'nary fire gits started it'll be plenty warm 
enough inside.” 

“First time I ever see a house 
built to keep the rain offen the 
fire,” admitted the fellow. 

“Don’t google at it,” snapped 
Johnnie, “ git busy.” 

His companion took one dubious 
look at his superior and started 
for the shore to get the drift- 
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wood. 

“Wouldn’t that tickle your 
funny-bone?” chuckled Johnnie to - 
himself. “I’ve got his number. 

He thinks Im a _ regular Jesse 
James. Jist watch me 

Play’ up to it, believe ¢7- => 
MUH!” ~~ 
The shelter was built; - == 


and a cheery fire— 
Started with Johnnie’s 
Pitch-pine billets, and a 
fed with short birch— 
Was soon blazing merri- 
ly. Then Johnnie or- 
dered his new valet to 
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clear out the ditch that carried away the water from the sides 
of the lean-to. After that, the ridiculous figure in the blanket 
and helmet was allowed to come in out of the wet. 

“ We'll both git dry pretty soon,” said Johnnie, “and when 
the fellers git back, they’ll be mighty glad and 
surprised to see how weve hustled. Now, tell 
me the story of your double life, your majesty. 
How’s the Clown Quince and Hinderbug? ” 

“ All my troubles starts from the time you so 
cruelly disappointed me by removin’ the coin 
of the realm from your wallet before you let 
me have it,” began the tramp with serious unc- 
tion. ‘“ When my private car started to roll 
into Port Henry, I saw I was headed for 
Canada, so I decided to stop off. A brakeman 
decided likewise for me simultaneously, and 
next thing I was sittin’ on the bed—road-bed.” 

He rubbed that portion of his anatomy which 
had landed on the bed first. 

“It was a cruel shock to my feelin’s,” he ad- 
mitted, “and I told the beggar so in various 
language; but judgin’ by the juxtaposition of 

' his thumb to the most prominent feature on 
his face, he had no respect for my feelin’s. And when he 
started to climb down off the caboose—the train bein’ pretty 
near stopped—I didn’t wait to argue but come away from 
there. I navigated Port Henry for about four mile and a 
quarter, tackin’ to all points o’ the compass and between. But 
I found somethin’ had queered all my respectability and it took 
me some time to figure out what it was. It was this: I had no 
hat. I was as welcome as the Flu.” You remember my hat, 
Mr. Kelly, the one I lafd aside when we refused to hob-nob 
with that common bull-dog? ” 

Johnnie recalled the rimless, distressed headgear and thought 
it no loss. 

“Before you go on, Bill,” broke in Johnnie, “suppose you 
hang up my blankets jest inside the lean-to on the other end 
from me, and [ll peel off some o’ my wet duds and roll up in 
the other feller’s- blankets till you git my clothes dry for me.” 


OHNNIE was soon curled down to enjoy the blaze, while 
the rain kept up its soft, steady music on the boards over 
his head. 

*“ Well, sir,” went on the vagabond when he had done as he 
was bid, “on account o’ missin’ that one 
single touch of the gentleman, a hat to bow 
with, I was insulted several times in Port 
Henry. Real out and out insulted forty- 
two times. Got a meal on credit now and 
then in the next few days—leven and a 
quarter, to be exact—the quarter bein’ of a 
/ rice-puddin’ put out on a window-sill to 
cool, It was a good rice-puddin’, too— 
creamy, with nutmeg and a beautiful, soft 
skin on top like a mulatto baby’s. I pushed 
the skin to one side, tipped up the pan, and 
had jest joggled about a quarter of the 
soothin’ contents into my. appreciatin’ 
system when she come back to see how the 
stuff was gettin’ on... . It wasn’t—it was 
goin’ in. She didn’t say a word but jest 
reached for the telephone. She hadn't got 
her number when I left, but she sure had 
mine.” 

“Put on jist a mite more wood, Willie,” 
directed Johnnie from his roll of 
blankets, “ and turn my pants around 
South end to the fire; but first stir 
up the ferns soft in that other corner 
and spread this sheet 0’ canvas over 
it and brace the flour sack up with a 
couple o’ sticks so’s to make a nice 
back rest for me, and I'll move over 
when it’s ready.” 

The tramp obeyed, and Johnnie made 
himself comfortable in the new spot. 


(Concluded cn page 44) 


























“HAVE YOU EVER CAUGHT A SUCKER?” 


GREAT event in a boy’s life occurs at the moment 

when he catches a live sucker in his hands. Sad, alas, 

is the life of that city man who has not within his 

experience such a story that he may, with enthusiastic 
detail, occasionally tell it to his intimate friends. I have known 
several men who have wandered far from the scenes of their 
boyhood, but after a little skilful probing, or sometimes on the 
surface, you will find a good sucker story. When I stand by 
the brookside in the month of April, and think about my fishing 
friends, and the experiences of my own boyhood, I am inclined 
to award first prize to Dr. Robert T. Morris, a well-known and 
accomplished surgeon in New York City. He knows the joy 
of catching a sucker, he knows all the frills and fixings, and 
furthermore he knows how to tell the story. I recommend 
every Scout to obtain a copy of “ Hopkinss Pond and Other 
Sketches,” by Dr. Morris, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City, and if you would be happy, read the chapter 
entitled “ Sucker Days.” Even since I received a copy of that 
book a few years ago, I have felt that something is lost in 
March or April if I do not take it down and read again the 
wonderful details of that fish catching episode. I wish IT had 
room to copy the entire chapter, but I can give you only a 
taste of it. 

“The boy knew precisely under which stone the big sucker 
had gone, and, carefully reaching one hand beneath it, he could 
feel the cool, smooth sides of the fish as it crowded a little 
farther in away from him. Then, putting the other hand in 
position to head off attempts at escape, he suddenly held the 
struggling, gasping sucker in both hands. The stones were 
slippery, and in an effort to steady himself the boy partly 
lost his grip, and felt the sucker surely working out of his 
hands—you know how it feels—and despairingly tossed it 
toward the bank. The sucker landed among the dry pebbles, 
protruded his long, white nose, and opened his round mouth in 
surprise, and then with one ungainly flop threw himself into 
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the brook again. Why can't a fish ever flop the other way just 
once? ” ; 

What happened to that sucker? Did the boys get one to 
carry home? What became of it? You must read the book 
and find out for yourself. I have praised Dr. Morris for his 
interesting account of his adventure with a sucker, and for the 
felicity with which he tells it, but now let me tell you a secret. 
That man’s experience is nothing in comparison with mine. His 
fish was his, mine was mine. The experience that you hear 
about or read about is never equal to your own experience, 
Yours always casts his in the shade. 


OFTEN wonder whether Frank has forgotten how we went 
] to the Babcock Pond and fell in the mill race, where Fred, 
the old hunter and trapper, still has his cabin; how we went 
into the ravine, the sides of which were so steep that we some- 
times rolled, sometimes tumbled and sometimes kept upright by 
hanging to the trees and shrubs. We were by ourselves in a 
little heaven of a place, with the water dashing down in ¢as- 
cades and gurgling over the polished stones. The brook broad- 
ened into a shallow, sandy, flat edge with boulders. We knew 
that was the place in which to find a sucker, and there he was 
sliding along in a streak of sunlight. 

At this time of year the sucker is logy and lazy and moves 
with slow, heavy and lumbering motions. Yet do not depend 
too much on that. 
electric spring had touched him; that is, when you touch him, 
but until hands are actually on him, he seems as if he did not 
care whether the school bell rings or not. I have not the words 
to tell all the experiences of that day. It was the day of all 
days when Frank and I landed that fish—probably not over 
eighteen inches long, but, as memory recalls it, at least two 
feet long. When he struggled it was like holding a whale by 
the tail. The sucker becomes soft and is said to be poor eating 
later in the year, but in the early spring it is a fairly edible 
fish. I recall the pride of climbing that hill and going over 
the road carrying that sucker, because I was Frank's guest; he 
could catch suckers any day, the brook being almost in his 
own back yard, while I had to travel more than a mile and 
carry the fish. 

I have a friend who goes into the Maine woods to catch 
trout. He says that what he gets and what he brings home 
costs him, all expenses told, about $40 a pound. Probably the 
experience is worth the money. I would not part with the 
memory of that sucker for $150 a pound. If you will catch 
a sucker in April, and salt it away in your memory, there is 
no knowing to what size the fellow will grow in, say, fifty years. 


THE HOMES AND NESTS OF THE SQUIRRELS 


HAT is a home? I 

have often wondered 
if our friends in the South, 
where our mi- 
grating birds as- 
semble, consider 
their vicinity as 
the home of those 
birds. If they 
do, they are in 
error; because 
home is not a 
temporary _rest- 
ing place at the 
end of a journey, but 
where home cares and 
duties are observed, 
an increasing family 
is received, cared for 






It was the day of all days when 
Frank and I landed that fish 
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At this season of the 





and brought up. 

From this point of 
view the home of the 
birds is in that part of 
the country where they 
make their nests, lay 
their eggs and bring up 
their young. By the 
same contention the 
home of the squirrels 
would be in the leafy 
nests, not in the hol- 
lows of trees, except 
perhaps the flying 
squirrels which, so far 
as 1 know, do not make 
a leaf nest but occupy 
the woodpeckers’ old 
homes. Here they live 
the year round. Their 
young are born in 
April, probably in the 
early part of the 
month. They are about 
half grown by the end 
of the month. 

The young red squir- 
rels are born early in 
this month, usually in 
a nest made of fine 
fibers such as may be 
stripped from the 
cedar tree, though other 
material also is used. 
The red squirrel pulver- 
izes his nest material. He chews it so fine that it may be used 
for gun wadding, as many a boy knew before the days of the 
modern cartridge. 

The grey squirrel makes a nest of leaves. He is more or less 
busily engaged in leaf construction during the entire year. 
Even in the summer he cuts off the green leaves and skillfully 
packs them among the branches or in the fork of a tree, so 
that they shed the rain and roof a cavity big enough to shelter 
two or three squirrels. Until within a few years I supposed 
that these leaf homes were for rearing the young only, but, 
in a small grove near my own home, I find a number of leaf 
nests occupied by the squirrels at various times. I have never 
known them to bring forth the young in these nests. That 
takes place in a small squirrel house provided for them by one 
of my neighbors. From this small house the young squirrels 
venture out a little later in the spring. Under these artificial 
conditions, the squirrels may act a little differently than in the 
wild woods. I recall vividly the bending down of a white birch 
tree that contained a leaf nest, and having four young grey 
squirrels drop out of it as the nest fell to pieces. I still feel 
a keen regret for having destroyed a squirrel 


A sunfish making a nest 





year, the coloring is 
beautiful. Do not catch 
them in the spring; 
watch them and later 
in the summer the 
older ones may _ be 
taken as this will not 
interfere with the 
breeding season. They 
will then have produced 
a great number of 
young. Sunfish venture 
close to the shore to 
lay their eggs and 
guard them. ‘This is a 
strange fact. They 
begin in the southern 
part of our country in 
April, and may be 
found farther north in 
the summer, preparing 
a circular nest in the 
sand by removing all 
the twigs, plants and 
debris from a sunny 
spot about as large as 
one’s head. Then by 
swaying her body the 
female fish removes the 
sand and gravel to a 
depth of from three to 
: four inches. Exactly 
¥: 1 , how is this digging 
done? Is some of the 
sand and gravel taken out in the fish’s mouth? Here is a prob- 
lem for our good Scouts to solve. It is interesting to note what 
cozy places these nests occupy. Such spots are sometimes like 
miniature houses as the aquatic plants are so close together 
at the top that one may well imagine them to form windows 
for sun parlors. When the young are hatched, the sunfish, 
like the bullhead, guards the nest against all intruders. 
Perch in the Middle States and New England lay their eggs 
in the beginning of spring when the cowslip is coming into 
bloom. The eggs of the perch resemble pearl necklaces five 
or six feet in length and an inch or two wide. These adhere to 
twigs and stones in shallow water, much to the disadvantage 
of future generations of perch, but decidedly to the advantage 
of Scouts who like to find them as a curiosity, and of birds, 
fishes and all kinds of aquatic animals that like to eat them. 
The eggs are exposed to so many dangers that the perch de- 
posits them in enormous quantity, the number sometimes 
reaching into tens of thousands for each fish. The struggle for 
life is here intense, but it is not nearly equal to that made by 
the codfish, whose eggs are laid in deep water and run in 
numbers from three to nine million. 








home, but I am glad to add that when I placed 
the young in the nest, reconstructed on the ground 
to the best of my ability, the mother squirrel came 
and carried them to a hollow tree, as a cat will 
carry a kitten or a mouse will carry the young, 
though by a somewhat different method. 


THE NESTS OF THE SUNFISH 


SHALL. never forget the first time, when I 

was a boy about twelve years old, that I saw 
sunfish building their nests along the edge of a 
large natural lake that we called a pond. I saw 
the fish moving in bright little sandy spots among 
the aquatic plants, but at first I did not know 
what they were doing. The sunfish, or pumpkin 
seed, as it is commonly called, is perhaps the boy’s 
hest loved fish. Those ordinarily caught are not 
meaty but what cares the boy? If they were as 
thin as a wafer, catching them would be a joy on 








The fish that is really a boy’s delight, not only 
in beauty but in meatiness, is the perch, a hand- 
some golden type of the bony fishes. You may find 
them in quiet pools of moderate depth. They 
prefer the sides of the stream to the swifter cur- 
rents. Drop the line into deep water when you go 
fishing later in the year, but at the present time 
look for them in shallow water. 


THE INSECT THAT FRIGHTENS PEOPLE 


VERY little while reports reach the Scout 

Naturalist that a new and formidable insect 
or other animal has escaped from the wild woods, 
entered a city and terrified somebody. An inter- 
esting episode of this sort occurred recently in 
Stamford, Connecticut, much to the delight of 
newspaper reporters and small boys, and some- 
what to the terror of women and girls. Whenever 
such reports reach the Scout Naturalist he always 
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account of their brilliant hue. 
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(Concluded on page 67) 








The Rock of 


O Bud the trading EP 

station on the 

Niger was just 

one continuous 
circus; his lively Ameri- 
can mind found keen 
interest in the Africans 
who came to barter their 
ivory and rubber and { 
pelts for his uncle’s cloth, f 
tin lamps, knives and XY 
trinkets. Even his studious 
English cousin John found the 
life as interesting as the books 
he devoured so much as to 
have to wear eyeglasses. Every 
stranger that entered the trad- 
ing compound, shy jungle 
black, ferocious, nose-ringed, 
painted Yoruba warrior, or 
copper brown native of the 
half-civilized tribes, was scru- 
tinized by the cousins. 

One day there came a tall, 
bony, swarthy African dressed 
in a long burnoose and sandals, 
his head swathed in an immense 
turban. Evidently he came from a 
Mohammedan country as he carried a 
string of prayer beads. He brought 
news of a strange white man who lay 
sick in what he called “Country that go 
up into the sky, and if: you fall down 
you go die one time.” Captain Hawkes ex- 
plained to his son and nephew: ‘ 

“It is the Rock of Wakuri. It rises preci- 
pitately from the plain and if one fell off he 
would certainly die quickly. The people of 
Wakuri have built their village on the top of 
the rock.” 

He learned from the man all he knew concerning the white 
stranger who had come down through the land of the pagans, 
had gained a curious influence over the blacks, who regarded 
him as having magic powers and being under protection of 
the ju ju gods, and now lay at Wakuri very, very sick. 

Captain Hawkes dashed the big African (presented 
him) a pocketknife for the information, to which he gave 
deep thought. At last he told his decision to John and Bud. 

“Lads, we cannot let this white man die among the savages 
for want of proper medicine, though I fear he is what the 
blacks call ‘bad white,” or he would not have entered the 
country by the back way of the Pagan Belt. He is up to 
no good. We must find out just what he is doing, or he will 
have the whole country up against us. He may be a gun 
runner, that is a white who trades guns to the blacks; this 
is against the law, for if the blacks get hold of firearms our 
lives won’t be worth a cent. But, on the other hand, he may 
be a good white, an explorer or something. So we must help 
him. But if he is a bad white he will be suspicious and 
afraid of me and make trouble, whereas if you lads go he 
will think you are harmless, that he can easily hide his ras- 
cality from you. Therefore, I shall send you with quinine 
and salts, to doctor him, and to find out quietly what he is 
doing in the country. As I have blood friendship with the 
King of Wakuri, by which I mean that the king 
and I have mingled blood from veins punctured in 
our arms and sworn friendship, you will be perfectly safe 
in his village, unless the white stirs suspicion against 
you. So don’t let him think you have any object save to 
doctor his sickness.” 

Bud and John accepted the commission joyously, and 
gaily set about getting porters to carry their blankets 
and mosquito tents and food. That afternoon, when the 
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~~ ~sun cooled, they set 
yes out, with five porters 
carrying their bag- 
gage made into head- 
loads and one beating 
atom tom. They fol- 
lowed the winding 
trail toward Wakuri 
till long after dark, 
then camped in the 
\ bush until an hour be- 
fore dawn, when they 
Sekt took the trail again, 
og oe marching briskly to 
cover all the ground 
they could 
before the 
sun climbed 
~ high, when 

they camped in 
the shade of a 
large baobab tree, re- 
suming the march again 

late in the afternoon. 

“Ugh,” grunted Bud. 
5 “Pil bet he’s just a 

beetle-hunting nutty 
professor.” 

“We shall see,” said 
cautious John. “ Dad would not be 
suspicious of him without reason.” 

Toward sundown on the fourth 
day they sighted a large rock rising 
sheer from the high-grassed plain. 
In an hour they came on tilled yam 
and mealie fields, where women 
were working, who, at their coming, 
threw down their primitive hoes and 
hid in the grass, screaming that 
with his spectacles John gave them the “evil eye.” The lads 
marched on stoutly towards the rock, scanning its face for 
the path by which the blacks reached the huts on the top. 
But it was like trying to find a path up a wall. 





The gun burst 
into fragmen!s 
which struck 
the blacks in 
all directions. 


HEN they heard a drum coming towards them. A sharp 

turn in the trail showed a party approaching. At the 

head strode a very fat, pompous black, naked but for 
a black derby and on a string around his neck an alarm- 
clock that bobbed about his turnipy stomach. From his im- 
portant air the lads judged that he was the chief. But chief 
or no chief, Bud could not help laughing at his ridiculous 
swagger and his pride in his alarm clock, which the chief in- 
formed them when they met had been dashed him by the 
sick white man. He spoke through an interpreter, an intel- 
ligent-looking black who said his name was Amagulu and that 
he came from the far-off Congo with the white man. When 
he spoke of his master he dropped his voice to an awed 
whisper and crossed his thumbs, which the lads knew the blacks 
did as a charm against ju ju. He said he was the white 
man’s slave. 

“Uh uh,” grunted Bud. “ What are you giving us? Whites 
don’t have slaves these days. It’s against the law.” 

Amagulu shook his head, which was shaved clean, except 
for a tuft in the center, after the fashion of the blacks of the 
Congo. 

“Dis massa hab slaves,” he said. “Dis massa ain’t like 
other massas. Him heap big massa. All niggers ’fraid on 
him. Him sick now. Him ask for white man’s medicine.” 

“That’s what we bring. Tell the king to lead us to the 
white,” said Bud, glancing at the chief, who, he was sur- 
prised to see, was scowling at him’ “ What’s eating him?” he 
asked Amagulu, who replied, when he comprehended Bud's 
slang: 
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“Him mad ’cause you make laugh at his tick-watch. Him 
big chief. Him no like to be laughed at.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Snooks,” expostulated John, “keep 
your face straight. Dad has warned us again and again not 
to laugh at the niggers.” 

“Wouldn’t you laugh if you saw me swaggering down the 
street in an old derby with an alarm clock swung round my 
neck and not even a bathing suit on,” grumbled Bud, who 
knew very well that he ought not to have laughed. “ But 
what are we standing here yapping for? Why doesn’t he show 
us the way?” He put the question to Amagulu, who answered 
that the path up the rock was kept secret, lest the other 
tribes learn of it and attack the village. Accordingly they 
must be blindfolded and their carriers must stay on the 
lain. 

PeUh uh,” said Bud. “Looks like they were trying to 
separate us from our packs and lead us into a trap so they 
could steal them.” : 

“The king has blood brotherhood with dad. He wouldn’t 
dare do that. The blood oath is sacred,” objected John. 

“A lot he would care about anything sacred,” scoffed Bud. 
“J don’t like his majesty’s looks, not one little bit.” 

“But it is perfectly natural they should keep the path to 
their village secret, for that is their precaution against attack 
from the other tribes,” John argued sensibly. “ Anyway, the 
king is too anxious to get medicine for his guest to hatch 
treachery against us. It is a sacred law with the Africans 
to do all they can for a guest. If his guest died on his hands 
he would get-a bad name all over the country. It would be 
said that he poisoned him.” 

“Oh, you know it all,” grunted Bud, but felt that John 
spoke only what was true. 

So, unwillingly, they submitted to have their eyes blind- 
folded with whisps of twisted grass. Then they followed close 
behind the drummer in the party. 


ESENTLY they were against the face of the precipice. 
The blacks secured ropes under their arms and they 
felt themselves pulled up, clawing the face of the rock 


with their fingers and toes for what holding they could gain. . 


At last they reached the bluff and felt themselves crossing 
flat ground. Presently their eyes were unbound. 

They found themselves in the middle of a village of clay 
huts, from one of which came a curious noise of drums and 
rattles and the wailing of women. The hut had a hole at 
the bottom large enough for a man to crawl through. It 


was covered by a heavy mat of woven reeds, around the ‘,°% 


edges of which oozed a steamy vapor. 

Amagulu informed them that the white man was in there. 
Suspecting a trap they went down on all-fours, crawled in 
under the mat and found themselves in a kind of steam room 
like a Turkish bath. It was hot and the odor was horrible. 
They saw a man stretched on the floor, covered from head 
to heels with straw and stable filth, on which several women 
sprayed hot water from clay pots heated over a charcoal 
brazier, all the while wailing and making curious noises in 
their throats, whilst two men, dressed like wizards in cocoa- 
nut masks and chicken feathers, beat a tom tom and swung 
a huge hand rattle. There were no windows in the wall, but 
someone had bored a tiny hole, at which the wizards made 
motions as if they were driving something unseen through it. 
Bud and John could not comprehend it; indeed, they could 
not think, so horrible was the stench, the heat, the din. Their 
only idea was to give medicine to the sick man and get out 
of the place as quickly as possible. John had brought a bottle 
of quinine and a larger one of salts. As he approached the 
sick man’s horrible bed one of the wizards uncovered the 
man’s face, in order to administer a concoction of red pepper, 
to make the patient sweat. 

At the sight of the face the lads sprang back horrified. 
At first they thought the white was suffering from some 
loathsome disease, so hideous were his features. But, nerving 
themselves to closer inspection, they found that this was 
not so. The face was that of neither white man nor black 
man. It was blotchy yellow, with weak, pink eyes over 
which white-fringed lashes kept blinking. The hair was 
white, but kinky, like a black’s; the nose flat and wide, the 
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lips thick and undoubtedly negroid. 
“What is it?” spluttered Bud, his 
throat choking with some stray grains 
of red pepper. 
“A white nigger,” said John. | 
“A white nigger!” cried Bud in- 
creduously. “ There’s no such thing.” 
“Yes, there is. I’ve read of them. 
They are albinos. 
There are albino men and 
albino cattle. I have seen 
white men who are albinos, 
those chaps with pinky eyes and snow- 
white hair. It’s a weak strain, something 
due to the blood,” pronounced John. 































T was a relief to discover that the 

patient was not white, for that re- 

leased them from the duty of staying 
in the foetid hut and doctoring him. They 
backed out to fresh air, where the king 
waited them. There they called Amagulu 
and gave him the quinine and salts and 
left it to him to administer them or in- 
struct the wizard. That done, the king 
escorted them ceremoniously to the hut- 
of-the-strangers, which is the 
hut which every village sets 
apart for guests, and sent 
them a dash of chickens 








They scrambled 
down the path, 
close at_ his 
heels. 


that had been 
roasted whole in 
their feathers 
without having 
had their insides 
removed. The 
lads accepted 
(Cont. on p. 36) 














By S. E. Sangster 


“Tt was the Woods Indian who led the white race through the Northland 


ATURAL- 


LY it is 
the Indian 
of this 


Continent who has 
had least contact 
with the white man 
that is to-day the 
most primitive and 
most unchanged 
Indian. These In- 
dians, if we except 
the scattered tribes 
of Alaska and the 
Yukon, live in the 
unfarmable region 
along the Height 
of Land of North- 
ern Quebec and 
Ontario, northward to 
the Arctic Circle. Here 
live the primitive Nas- 
caupees of Labrador, 









Without 


him the fur ““ the picturesque Montagnais of 
—— ne hi . Northern Quebec and Ungava, 
could have been the Ojibways and Crees of 


Northern Ontario. 

It is among these Indians that we find at its best the 
aboriginal knowledge of the ways of the woods and of the 
network of silver streams that form their only highways. 

Horses and wheels are out of the question in the habitat 
of the North Woods Indian. In winter he must travel afoot 
on his snowshoes with his dog-team; in summer, by canoe 
along the only wilderness trails—the rivers, lakes and paddle- 
ways. These streams have always been his natural highway, 
because a river always runs down hill and always leads to 
some place—that place of later years perhaps affording pork 
or flour. 

Since environment produces type, we should predict, offhand, 
that the native of this sort of country would be not so tall 
as the prairie Indian; using himself and not a horse for a 
pack animal, he would have neck and shoulders and back 
muscles over developed from carrying and arm and trunk 
muscles from paddling. 

Indeed we find him the most primitive of the North American 
Continent Indians. He is not spectacular in beads and feath- 
ers, as is his prairie brother, but he, too, has his sashes and 
his embroideries and he is useful and efficient. Dependent 
on the white man where he comes into contact with him, he 
still retains his inscrutable habits of thought and of reasoning 
and in religion and his more primitive relations he adheres 
rigidly to the traditions of his people. 


| T was the woods Indian that led the white race through the 
northland trails and helped that race to get and hold its 
footing there. In days of yore, without the sturdy voyageurs 
of the North, half Indian at least, the fur trade could never 
have been. If you read the story of Sir George Simpson, 
of Thompson, of 


Wilderness and helped that race to get and hold its footing there.” 


the man behind the pack and paddle was the native son of 
the Wildeyness—the Ojibway, in the main. Perhaps he was 
not full-blood, indeed for the most part the typical voyageur 
was not. From the time of Graysolon de L’hut down, wild 
white has mixed with wild red blood. The first fur traders 
of both races got on well for there was much marriage, ac- 
cording to the aboriginal laws, and the tendency was for 
the two races to dwell in harmony. It was firewater that 
eventually broke up the game. 

For two centuries or more the Hudson Bay Company, that 
most enterprising and most romantic corporation in the his- 
tory of the world, handled these natives without friction. 
Many of the engages of the Hudson Bay Company and the 
Northwest Company were young Scotchmen, used to a hard, 
rough life at home. Take a six-foot Scotchman with whiskers 
a yard long and a hand like a full-sized ham and he is some- 
thing of an aboriginal himself. The natives respected this 
type of man, because he could carry a man’s pack and could 
paddle a bit after he had learned how. From these pioneers, 
through intermarriage with Wood, Cree or Ojibway squaws, 
many of the fur-brigade members sprang. It was the white 
men who superintended the fur trade of these two great com- 
panies; the men who did the work were half-breeds or Indians, 
and it was their 
steady pluck and per- 
severance that took 
the Montreal cargoes 
through to Edmonton 
each year by mid-sum- 
mer. It is men like 
these that man almost 
the last fur-brigades 
which still come down 
from Abitibi and 
Waswanapae. They 
have led the way and 
done the work for the 
civilization which 
eventually will swal- 
low them up. For the 
Northland is almost 
gone. 





OR _ were these 

long trails on both 
sides of the Height 
of Land, north to the Arctic ice or west to the mid-conti- 
nental Height, easy paddling with dry packs and clean leg- 
gings. Much of the going was through mud and water and 
slimy spruce roots. Every mouthful of food eaten by engi? 
or priest of the far northern posts, every pile of furs that 
ever got to London or New York or Montreal, was carried 
man-back across scores of slippery portages and over count- 
less hard, rough places. 

I claim that this North Woods Indian, to-day as well as 
in the past, is a success in his environment. With the scanty 
means at hand he has existed and progressed. Around his 
fire cheer is not over-abundant. But he is a man and has 

overcome hardships 


Repairing a birchbark canoe 





MacKenzie, of 
Hearne, of Alex- 
ander Henry the 
Younger, or of any 
of the early or 
late explorers of 
the Hudson Bay or 
the old Nor’west 





that would con- 
quer the ordinary 


white man. I have 
si . sama known these In- 
s Gist. dians_ intimately, 
_have_ travelled 


many thousand 
northland miles 








Companies always 
you will find that 
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An Indian family on a summer cruise 


under their guid- 
ance, have employed 
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and still “employ 
them in hunting 
and paddling, and 
I am sincere in 
saying that “I 
take off my hat” 
to the genuine 
Northland, un- 
spoiled Indian 





lects a site with 
suitable timber 
close by, and 
proceeds to clear 
the site; then he 
selects the best- 
suited, straightest 
trees, cedar, if 
available, more of- 





for making easy 
the ways of the 
rough trail, in hunting and in travelling through the wilder- 
ness. Without him as the prop, none of the Sportsmen’s 
Clubs could exist one season. 


I IS motto is the same as that of the Boy Scouts, viz.—- 

“Be Prepared.” Perforce, he must be. ‘To-day he uses 
a white man’s invention, the canvas-covered canoe, mainly 
because it is less fragile and more steady in “ white water” 
than the old-time birchbark; but as late as ten years ago, 
and, in the region north of the Height of Land in Quebec 
and Ontario even to-day, his craft was the birchbark. These 
were built—a few are still built—with great skill, handled 
with greater skill and repaired as need 
arises, with equal facility, with the bark 
of the white birch, the resin of the spruce 
and the fibre of certain roots. 

The Indians string their snowshoes with 
the hide of the caribou, or failing that, of 
the moose, stretching it as tight as_ they 
can between two trees before they fill the 
frame. Formely their houses were built 
of bark, or occasionally of skins, but since 
the advent of the white man’s axe, they 
have become, in my estimation, the finest 
builders of log cabins in the world—their 
skil! with the axe is simply marvellous. 
Always they can show the white man how 
to be comfortable and how to get on in 
their particular part of the world. 


HE Ojibway, the Cree and the Montag- 
nais are the most wonderful canoemen 

in the world. They possess a sixth sense 
in rapid-running and if they say “run it” 
you can safely lay a bet at odds that they 


Running the white water of a northern river 





Bill Polson, a half-breed and 
one of the best packers of the 


ten spruce, that 
will average be- 
between 14 and 20 inches across; down they come—always 
dropped within a few feet of where he figures on laying 
them. Peeling the bark, if spruce, he starts with the bed- 
logs, notching either end and laying the next logs, crosswise, 
nesting snugly, so that they do not “ride”; thus each layer 
goes on up, from 9 to 12 logs in each side; each end is then 
raised by additional logs, kept in place temporarily by. sup- 
ports, and these, using the axe only, levelled from a peak 
down to the main logs of the sides, when the roof logs are 
laid in notches; the roof is made of split cedar, if available, 
otherwise of adzed or flattened poles. All chinks between 
the logs are “stogged” or filled with moss, driven in firmly 
with an edged stick and mallet and the 
floor is poled and adzed; a camp that is 
comfortable, lasting and warm with a 
stove when the temperature is 60 below 
zero is the result. 





HEY are very proficient in making 

snowshoes, being the original  in- 
ventors of the webs. They make the frame- 
work of spruce or birch in the North, and 
the webbing is now generally of moose 
hide; of caribou and deer when obtainable. 
They cut the hide into strings, stretch them 
between two trees and then weave and 
lace them into the frame. The types run 
to the bear’s paw model, almost as wide 
as long. 

The rabbit skin blankets which they 
imake are the warmest covering imaginable. 
For these the northern hare or snowshoe 
rabbit skin, tanned with hair on, is used; 
it, too, is cut into strings and closely woven. 
1 have slept out at 50 below zero rolled in 


will run it and come through dry—even North one of these and have been most com- 
through water the mere glimpse of which fortable. 


makes your hair stand up and sends chills chasing up and 
down your spine. 

On the pack trail their. ability to tote, using only the leather 
head-band or tump-line, loads of duffle and outfits weighing 
300 Ibs. over a mile and often a two-mile portage, the travelling 
of which keeps the best of white woodsmen busy 


To make a fire the Ojibway first lays two birch logs of 
fair size parallel, about two feet apart; crossed on these he 
places spruce or tamaras, later, if an all-night fire is desired, 
heavy birch. 

Always he uses green birchbark for lighting; whether it 

is wet or not it surpasses even paper for the 





to keep his feet, is simply marvellous. A few 
years ago, up in Haileybury, in Northern On- 
tario, I saw a bet won by one Bill Polson, 
who carried 
900 pounds on 
such a_ trip, 
half a_ mile; 
it doesn’t 
sound possible 
but it was act- 
ually done, 
a measured 
half mile at 
that, but on 
a fairly level 
street. 








HEN 
the In- 
dian of the 
North desires 
to build a 
cabin, he se- 
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purpose and paper is not available for the 
North Woods Indian. If it is desired to throw 
the heat into a tent, heavy birch logs are put 
at the back 
of the fire and 
built up. The 
draft under 
the wood, be- 
tween the 
cross - logs, 
equals any 
damper sys- 
tem in modern 
kitchen 
stoves. 


7 QO repair 
a canvas- 
covered bark 
tanoe they 
use the gum 
(Concluded on 








The home of the Woods Indian of to-day page 52 
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“Thank goodness you are not the beah!” 


‘¢¢ EK!” 


Saskatoon Bill snapped out the tiny Chinook 
super-negative with a vigor which caused the 
smiles to fade from the faces of the boys about 

him like pie before the teeth of a hungry hobo. 

“But it will only be a joke,” protested Scout Blackie Kd- 
wards. 

“It might be with me out of it, otherwise it will look like 
a bereavement at the finish.” 

The little group of scouts gathered about the camp fire 
expressed their disappointment and disgust frankly and with 
emphasis. They had thought of a splendid scheme to have a 
lot of fun with the cook and here was the one man on whom 
they had counted to make the thing a success absolutely re- 
fusing to assist. Sasketoon Bill, guide, assistant woodcraft 
instructor, and general handyman about the big Scout Camp, 
was always in for all sorts of fun, for he was a big boy at 
heart, although a man who had had hundreds of adventures 
in as many different corners of the world. For that reason 
the scouts brought their suggestions for an evening’s amuse- 
ment to him, hoping, of course, that he would be the leader in 
their rough house sport. But strangely enough Bill frowned 
on their practical joke idea. After a moment he spoke. 

“It’s a good thing for you fellows that I am such a good- 
natured old wolverine and also that I don’t feel capable of 
beating up the whole bunch, otherwise I might get peeved and 
make trouble. As it is, I can explain if you want to listen.” 

“Shoot. We'll listen,” exclaimed the boys in chorus as 
they settled down in various attitudes about the big camp- 
fire. Then Bill “ explained”: 

I was down in Prince Rupert about five years ago and 
was just beginning to wonder what next, for my gold sack 
was getting gaunt, when I met up with old man Kelly. He 
tells me there is a fellow at the Grank Trunk Inn who had 
been looking for a guide for three days. 

“ What makes them so hard to catch?” I asked. 

“Because he wants an educated one that can be a com- 
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By 
Ed. Ll. Carson 


Illustrated by Harry Lewis 


panion or governess or something like that to him, me bein’ 
a roughneck and not just savvyin’ the right word.” 

“What for did you pick on me?” I asked, thinking he 
might be leading me into something unpleasant. 

“ Bill,” says he, solemnlike, “ I’ve seen you when you were 
in a tight corner and had to do some tall twistin’ and the 
man who can lie as fluent and off-hand as you can is sure 
some educated. Then your packin’ that little dictionary 
handy shows that you are a regular hog for learnin’ so J 
reckoned you were just the man and I told him so.” 





H FE had me there for I did have a little book that had a 
lot of double-jointed words in it. What for? Why 
when I wanted to start something I would pick out a good, 
big one and shoot it at the other fellow. It did not make any 
difference to me what it meant so long as it sounded sassy. 
That’s what made Kelly think I was a high-brow. 

“Who is this buzzard, anyhow?” I demands. 

“This is him,” says Kelly, digging up a card on which was 
printed, 

C. ARCHIBALD CHARTON-WARREN, 
Manhattan, New York City. 


“That’s not a company,” explained Kelly. “That name 
all belongs to one man. Will you go see him?” 

“T sure will,’ I responded, “and right now, for a fellow 
with all that brand plastered over him ought to be easy to 
look. at.” 

He was. I spotted him the minute he came in sight from 
pictures I had seen in comic papers. He looked just like that. 
He’s one o’ these here fresh young 18-year-old rich guys what 
was born American but’s tryin’ hard to be English which makes 
him neither one nor tother an’ a doggone poor specimen at 
that. He talked Yankee with an’ English accent and blame if 
he didn’t have one o’ these here fool one barreled pair of specks 
hangin’ on his neck with a ribbon. I goes up and breaks it to 
him that I’m the party he is in search of for I had made up 
my mind to go with him or know the reason why not. I 
wanted to study a specimen like that at short range for, as 
Kelly had guessed, I was always a hog for education. 

He drew a bead on me with a single shot eye glass and 
then he drawls: 

“You have a knowledge of the fauna and flora of this 
country, I may presume?” 

I suppose I have had twenty fawns for pets in my time and 
I herded with a biscuit shooter in Hazelton named Flora till 
she threw me down seven times so I naturally replied real 
confident that he may. 

“Highly satisfactory,” he declares, “Now when can we 
start?” 

“Any time you want to,” T told him. Then I asked him 
what he had in the shape of outfit and where was it. 

“Tm leaving all that to you,” he drawls without even a 
smile. 

“Then,” says I, “ All we lack is the whole works and since 
that little matter is off our minds, the next question is where 
are we going?” 

“T’m leaving all that to you also,’ and he looked at me 
througgh that glass of his in a way that made me believe him. 
I figured he couldn’t think swift enough to pick a place. 

I told him he had better give me some sign to follow 
on account of me not being very good at mind reading, es- 
pecially when it was such small print, but even that shot 
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never touched him. I don’t believe he : 
ever knew it was fired. He just stared 
at me for a minute and then let it out 
gradually that he wanted to “absorb 
local color” so he could criticize intelli- 
gently. Of course I got him wrong, 
not having the least idea what he was 
talking about and when I suggested 
that we go over to the Spokeshoot and 
mix up with the Orientals and Siwashes 
where we could find all sorts of colors 
with sizes, shapes and smells throwed 
in he looked at me sadly and explained 
that it was his intention to get out 
in the wilderness and rough it so that 
he could find fault with fellows who 
wrote about such things and did not get 
the straight of it. He said he wanted 
to travel the trackless timber and the 
untrodden paths of the far away forests. 
Even this did not sound like a good 
excuse to me and I began to think I 
had snared a bunch of hard-boiled habits with trouble 
trimmings. . 

I made out a list of what we would need for a J 
month’s trip but as soon as he read it over he raised a howl 
because I had not said a word about jam. I got a trifle 
sarcastical about this time and pointed out to him that I 
was not taking along any canned mushrooms nor cold cream 
and that what he was probably spelling out to mean cos- 
metics was really cartridges. 
“But my dear fellow,” he says, using those loving words 
in a tone that would start a row at the best regulated picnic, 
“we must have all those things. We cannot starve, you know, 
even if we are going to rough it a bit. I will attend to the 
supplies while you are securing the boatmen.” 

“What boatmen?” I requests, very polite, for I did 
want to make any more wild shots. . 
“Why the natives to row the 


not 


boats and carry the bags, of 
course.” 

I went out and “secured” six 
Siwashes and a twenty-four foot ~ hak 
canoe. When I got back and saw sai { 
the list of what he was taking I \ 
got busy and doubled up on this 3 
for I was ish a 
hound he 
was not 
going to 
have a bof | 


chance 


even 


if we are going to 


‘We cannot starve, you know, 
rough it.” 
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Then he 
fell in 
















i call me a piker when he was paying 
the freight. The only difference I 
could see between his order and an in- 
ventory of a Hudson Bay post was that 
the H. B. Co. did not carry so large 
or so varied a stock. Even at that 
there was something overlooked for we 
were no more than fairly under way 
when he called me down for not bring- 
ing a cook. What do you think of that 
for a wallop at one of the best “ mulli- 
gan-mixers” on the trail, which is my- 
self? 


O NE of my failings is to mix up too 
much mercy with my justice, other- 
wise I would have poisoned him the 
first meal and saved a lot of later grief 
and misery. Thinking to show him 
that I was onto some of the finer 
points of this cooking game I cut the 
foot out of a real good sock to boil the coffee in so 
that his highness would not have any grounds for 
complaint. Did he appreciate my loving care for 
his comfort? He did not. He simply pawed sand 
because I had not taken a brand new sock instead of one that 
had been worn a few times. That alone will show you how 
hard he was to please and I began to wish I had brought a 
cook along instead of shouldering a lot of mean work and 
getting no thanks for it. He began to wish the same thing 
before many meals for I dished up feeds so horrible that even 
the Siwashes bucked, soothing my conscience with the reflec- 
tion that since he had come out to rough it it was my place 
to see that he got what he went out to look for. 

But this was his only hardship for the rest of it was straight 
luxury. He had a tarpaulin in his tent to step on, mosquito 
guards by the rod, a folding cot with springs that did not 
fold and blankets enough to smother him if they 
all fell on him in a heap, while his morning 
“bawth” was more bother than a weasel in a 


hen yard. When the Siwashes got 

hostile and I had to dish up real 

an grub he got so fat that he grunted 
oy every step he took which made about 

7» 4 sixteen grunts a day. When we had 


) been out about three weeks he had 
the nerve one evening to yawn and 
say that really he was almost begin- 
ning to enjoy “roughing it.’ Then 
it was that I decided to give him a 
taste of the real thing so I slipped 
from the camp and down by 
the river I planned the only 
joke I will ever play on a 
human being again even if it 
is only to tie a tin can to a 
I put the Indian 
the tyee paddler 
and told him 
(Continued on 
page 36) 


away 


dog’s tail. 


sign on 
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By Joseph B. Ames 
CHAPTER XI 


OMER’S hands went up instantly, but Curty, stunned 
by surprise, hesitated an instant. 


“Put your hands up, yuh fool!” grated the voice, 


and this time there was something in it which sent 
a shiver along the boy’s spine and brought swift obedience. 

For a moment there was silence. Then he heard a rustle 
behind him and felt the tin box plucked roughly from his 
fingers. 

“It’s mighty nice 0’ yuh boys takin’ all this trouble for me,” 
the voice went on mockingly. “ You've sure saved me a pile 
o’ work. I reckon you must ’a had inside information.” 

Neither of the boys made any comment. 

“Tm afraid I'll have to trouble yuh a little more,” continued 
the man with evident relish, “I sorter hanker after them 
guns. Will yuh be so kind as to slip ’em out an’ lay ’em 
on the ground? 

Without a word Curly and Homer drew out their Colts and 
laid them on the ground. 

“Thank you kindly,” the stranger said when this was done. 
“There’s jest one thing more before I go. I ain’t a very 
sociable guy, an’ I like to travel alone. You, there, with your 
back to me, jest lay down on your face an’ cross your wrists 
behind. Good! Now, yuh other one—I ain’t acquainted with 
your name—kindly tie his wrists good an’ proper with that 
elegant handkerchief I see around his neck.” 

Homer, with a savage glance at tie man who stood there, 
a mocking smile on his face and a very eifficient-looking Colt 
in each hand, did as he was told. 

“Thanks. Now his feet, with your own. Seems too bad 
to use such han’some articles for that purpose, but I don’t 
know of anythin’ else so handy. . Little tighter. They ain’t 
bein’ put on for ornament, yuh know. That’s better. Now, 
my scowlin’ friend, I must ask yuh to lay yourself down 
same as him. You don’t want to? No, I s’pose not—but yuh 
got to!” 

A steely glitter came into the jeering eyes for a moment 
and Homer flopped down on the sand foaming with helpless 
rage and humiliation. An instant later he felt a piece of 
rawhide twisting and tied about his wrists. His ankles were 
similarly treated and then his captor stood up. 

“Well, by-by,” he remarked, as he picked up their guns. 
“Yuh e’n yell all yuh like after I'm gone, but don’t begin too 
soon, ’cause if I should happen to hear yuh, I'll come back 
an’ make food for buzzards out o’ you both.” 
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ly of the Circle 


Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe 


HEY heard his feet crunch the sand; silence fell. Silence, 
that is, for about three minutes when Homer, unable 
longer to contain himself, rolled around on one side and 

loosened a flood of invective, vivid, picturesque, but not wholly 
printable. Curly, struggling into a sitting posture, listened to 
his remarks with an appreciative interest. Occasionally he sup- 
plied a word when Homer was at a loss—which was not often— 
and he seemed to be in perfect harmony with his friend’s 
state of mind. At length the latter paused for breath. 

“Well, kid, you’ve sure got the gift of expressin’ yourself,” 
Curly drawled. “It’s kind of saved me a lot of trouble. I 
was just about bursting before you began, but now I feel 
pretty well eased up.” 

“T don’t see anything funny about it,” snapped Homer 
angrily, straining at the rawhide on his wrists. “If I could 
only get the drop on that skunk, I’d settle his hash.” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Curly. “But that don’t help us a 
whole lot. Besides, you ought to be throwing a few bouquets 
our way. If there ever was a couple of greenhorns so blame 
foolish as to work here without keeping watch, I never heard 
of ’em.” 

“Don’t you suppose I know that? It’s what makes me 
madder than anything else.” Homer twisted about in a futile 
effort to release his arms. “ And this darn rawhide is so tight 
it’s something fierce.” 

“Roll over here and see if I can’t get hold of it with my 
teeth,” Curly suggested. 

“TI reckon I’d better loosen you up first,” said Homer. 
“Tt’ll be easier to untie that handkerchief, especially since 
I didn’t pull it any tighter than I had to.” 


N less than ten minutes he had succeeded in loosening the 
knot with his teeth. Curly at once freed his own feet 
and slit the bonds which bound his companion. 

“ He’s left by the upper way,” Curly observed, as he made 4 
survey of the canyon. “ His horse is gone from the corral. 
I reckon we’d better make tracks back to the draw and get 
ours.” 

“That’s what,” agreed Homer. “ And then we'll scrape up 
some shooting irons. I never thought,” he burst out, “ that 
I'd-be bunkoed out of my six-gun by a squint-eyed, twisted- 
nose, son-of-a-gun like that.” 

“It was Shifty, then?” Curly asked as they hurried along. 
“You know, I didn’t see him.” 

“It sure was! And if I ever meet up with him again, he'll 
be shiftier yet.” 
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“Well, why shouldn’t we?” Curly’s eyes hardened and ms 
chin squared. 
of six-shooters we can light out after him and I reckon we'll 
catch up with him some place.” 

Homer looked dubious. “I sure hope we do, but he’ll have 
the deuce of a long start.” 

“Of course; but don’t you believe he’ll make for that shack 
of his in the hills? It isn’t likely he’ll make straight for the 
Circle Bar without stopping there, especially when it’s right 
on his way.” 

“That’s right; of course he will!” Homer exclaimed en- 
thusiastically. “ Having got the papers so quick, he isn’t likely 
to break his neck getting °em back to Graham.” 

They found the horses and, mounting hurriedly, started at 
a gallop toward Ed Winton’s place where they hoped to be 
able to borrow something or other in the way of weapons. 
They found Ed, much flustered by a court summons he had 
just received in connection with a damage suit, on the point 
of starting for the county seat forty miles away. He had 
no time to ask questions, but merely told them to make them- 
selves at home and take anything they wanted. The boys took 
him at his word and, having possessed themselves of his spare 
Colt and a Winchester, had supper and turned in at once. 


T was pitch dark when they arose at three o’clock, had a 
hurried breakfast of warmed over coffee and bacon, and 
rode slowly toward the northwest; presently the impene- 
trable blackness began to give way to the gold gray of dawn. 

They would need every bit of their early start to reach the 
hut before nightfall. They were not anxious to get there much 
before dark, lest their surprise should fail. On the other hand, 
unless they come within sight of it while there was still light, 
they might miss it altogether. So they pushed on as rapidly 
as they could without utterly exhausting the horses and about 
three in the atternoon began to encounter the scattered rocks 
and boulders, the rifts and gullies and canyons which marked 
the beginning of the breaks. 

They had scarcely emerged from the narrow walls of the 
first canyon, before the sun, which up to now had been shin- 
ing brightly out of a cloudless sky, began to grow curiously 
dull and lifeless, as though a smoky veil was being drawn 
across it. They failed to notice this for some minutes, then 
the unnatural saffron tint of everything about forced it on 
their attention. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Homer tersely. 
ed 

Without further words they unstrapped slickers 
from behind the saddles and slipped them 
on, casting anxious glances at the sky. 
Already the curious haze was passing, giv- 
ing place to great masses of dark clouds 
that rushed up from the horizon at an 
incredible speed, expanding and spread- 
ing out on every side as they advanced. 


“ North- 
er 


There was a. stillness in the air, 
ominous and unnatural, as though the 
earth had ceased for a moment to 


breathe and was waiting expectantly for 
the catastrophe. 

A murmur like the humming of a 
gigantic top came faintly to them over 


the prairie beyond the breaks and 
twisting in their saddles, they looked 
northward. Far away across the level 


surface a wavering sheet of sand was 
sweeping toward them as swiftly as a 
bird can fly. The rolling, tumbling, low- 
hanging clouds rushed madly on, faster 
and faster, as though trying to escape 
the very wind itself. The murmur grew 
louder; merged into a sound like 
the breaking of surf upon a rocky 
shore. And then, with a deafen- 
ing roar, the storm caught them. 

An instant before Curly had 
taken a deep gulp of air and held 
his breath; it was as well he did. 


” 
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“As soon as we get our horses and a couple ~ 


I don't understand it.” he said 
slowly 


Otherwise he would have stood a good chance of being 
smothered by the sand which enveloped him in an impene- 
trable cloud. It filled his hair, poured down his neck, found 
its way into every tiny opening in his clothes. And the biting, 
stinging particles, driven by irresistible force, were harder 
to stand against than snow or hail or rain, or anything of 
the sort he had ever known. Frantic with pain, Red Bird 
became unmanageable and, taking the bit in his teeth, bolted. 
All Curly could do was to try and guide him, but even this 
was difficult when he could see scarcely a dozen feet ahead. 
|e perhaps ten minutes there was a slight let-up, due to 

the passing of the first great volume of sand. But it was 

very slight, and the storm continued with uninterrupted 
violence for what seemed to the boy an eternity, but which 
was, in fact, a little less than an hour. Then gradually it 
began to subside. The wind decreased, the biting showers 
of sand slowly lessened, finally ceased altogether, and Curly 
managed to pull Red Bird down to a walk. 

Homer was nowhere in sight, and as he pulled off his hat 
and shook out the sand, Curly looked about in every direction, 
hoping to see his friend issue from some canyon or rocky 
shelter. He was on the point of starting back to institute 
a search, when, out of the tail of his eye, he caught sight of 
a horseman disappearing into a canyon more than a mile 
ahead. ye 

“Humph!” he grunted, spurring forward. “ He might 
have given me a yell. I s’pose he thinks that’s funny.” 

As he rode along Curly realized that the character of the 
scenery had changed greatly. Everywhere rocks were piled 
up in confusion, clothed with scraggly trees and undergrowth, 
and sliced by ravines and canyons without number. 

When he entered the canyon 
where he had glimpsed Homer, 
the latter was nowhere to be seen, 
though his trail led straight 
through the canyon and up to 
the level again, swerved sharp- 
ly to the left and wound in and 
out amongst the rocks in a_ be- 
wildering fashion. Then sudden- 
ly it emerged upon a small open 
space a couple of hundred 
feet across, quite hemmed in 
by rocks. 

On one side, barely forty 
feet away, was a _ rough 
wooden shack. The door 
was closed, and standing in 
front of it, head down and 
bridle reins trailing, was’ a 
horse at the sight of which 
Curly gave a start. For 
though the roan was of much 
, the same height and gen- 
/ eral appearance as Homer’s 
mount, Curly instantly real- 
/ ized that it was not his at all. 

Thunder!” he muttered, wheel- 
ing swiftly. “Id better get out 
of here and do it quick.” 

“ What’s your hurry, son? Bet- 
ter stop a while and rest up.” 




































TALL, powerfully built man with a Win- 
chester tucked under one arm, had risen 
silently from among the rocks at his 

right and stood regarding him quizzically. Before 
Curly could reply, another figure appeared 
with equal celerity on the other side, and a 
familiar voice drawled jeeringly: 

“Y-as, stay awhile, Meester Curly, an’ see 
your fren’s.” 

Turning, with a quick tightening of his 
throat, the boy saw Pedro standing there, a 
Colt in one hand and his ugly face wreathed 
‘in a smile of malicious satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Tue Hann or a Cur 


OR a second or two the boy looked steadily at the Mexi- 
can without speaking. ‘Then he turned back to the 
other man, his heart beating rapidly, but his lips curved 

in a slight smile. 

“You’re sure very pressing,” he said, resting one hand on 
the horn of his saddle. “I reckon I'll have to accept your 
invitation.” 

The big man stepped down from the rocks and stood beside 
him. “Good,” he grunted. “S’pose you hop off, an’ I’ll look 
after your cayuse.” 

Curly swung himself to the ground and the other, reaching 
forward, dexterously plucked his six-shooter—Ed Winton’s, 
to be more exact—out of the holster and thrust it into his 
own belt. 

“Take him in to see Shifty, Pedro.” 

But at that moment the door opened and Shifty Harris 
stood on the threshold. 

“Well, well!” he drawled blandly. “To think of yuh 
lookin’ me up so soon! I sure do feel flattered. Step right in 
an’ make yourself to home.” 

Though writhing inwardly at his helplessness, Curly man- 
aged to keep up a good front as he entered the cabin and sat 
down on a nail keg. “Nice place you’ve got here,” he com- 
mented, as he glanced about the room. 

Shifty stood beside the table eying him quizzically. “It 
ain’t bad,” he agreed. “Comfortable, roomy, and retired.” 

As the boy sat there, his fingers loosely linked about his 
crossed knee, an idea suddenly came to him and he leaned for- 
ward impulsively, 


o” 


“What’s the game, anyhow, Shifty?” he asked earnestly, 
“What’s it all about? What do you want to keep me for? 
Can’t you tell a fellow? I’m just about eaten up with 
curiosity.” 

There was the briefest possible pause as the man looked 
at him seriously, an odd sort of speculation in his glance. 
It was as if he were swiftly turning over something in his 
mind, debating inwardly, perhaps, as to whether another 
allegiance might pay him better than his pact with Graham. 
But almost instantly the mood passed. 

“Nothing doing, kid,’ he observed lightly. “I jest want 
yuh around because I’m so darn stuck on your company. An’ 
you’re such a slippery cuss I reckon Ill have to make dead 
sure of yuh this time.” 


E stepped over to the wall and took down a rope which 

hung there. Then he let out a yell for Bill and in a 

moment or two the tall man responded. As Curly 
watched these preparations, a wave of despair came over him 
but he submitted quietiy, and in a few minutes his hands and 
feet were tied securely and he was thrust into a bunk which 
stood to one side of the fireplace. 

“There!” Shifty remarked in a satisfied tone. 
yuh won’t slip out of that in a hurry. Yuh might as well get 
used to it first as last, ’cause it’ll be some time before——” 

He paused abruptly and bit his lip. Then, without fur- 
ther comment he stepped over to the far corner of the room 
and taking the tin box from a shelf stuffed it into his pocket. 
Then he and his companion went outside, closing the door 
behind them. 

Curly began at once to test the rope by pulling and twisting 
his wrists, but a very few minutes of this convinced him 

(Continued on page 60) 


“T guess 


A look of intense surprise flashed into his eyes, his mouth half opened as if to give a shout of warning, but that was all. 
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By Frank A. 
Vanderlip 
President of the National City Bank 





LMOST as many rules are suggested 
A for success in business as there are 

people willing to suggest them. How- 

ever, it is readily apparent to anyone 
who gives careful thought to the matter, that 
no formula, no combination of rules. will 
in' itself insure success. It is impossible to 
place before a boy a set of regulations and 
say to him: “If you follow these you will 
succeed in business.” Rules are necessary 
and are a great aid in attaining success; but 
after all, the only value rules have is that 
they serve to direct and give expression to a 
boy’s natural ability. 

There are unquestionably many habits that 
a boy must cultivate in order to begin to 
achieve success. These habits not only help 
in achieving success, the lack of them is a 
serious stumbling block in a _ boy’s path. 
Three of these habits seem to me to be of 
great importance, and the rules on which 
they are founded are very easy to adopt 
and carry out. 

Keep in good physical condition. Much 
of a boy’s success depends upon his energy 
and his energy is dependent to a great extent 
on his physical condition. If he is blessed with good 
physique, he has a_ great advantage, but he is not 
necessarily at a great disadvantage if he is not strong 
physically. Theodore Roosevelt, as a boy, was a weakling, 
but he became a man of powerful physique. This 
transformation was accomplished solely by the power of his 
will, because he realized that if he was to make a success in his 
life he must have a strong body. So, if a boy has a strong 
physique he must keep it strong, and if he is not fortunate 
enough to have a strong body he must begin to build it up. 





H" must have care for his personal appearance. This may 
seem superficial, but it must be remembered that when 
a boy seeks employment, practically all that the prospective 
employer has to judge by is his personal appearance. The boy 
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may have the finest of mental and moral qual- 
ities, but these qualities may be nullified, in 
the mind of a man who does not know him, 
simply because the boy presents a slouchy ap- 
pearance. If the boy has started in business 
and his employer realizes his real worth, that 
is no reason why he should neglect his per- 
sonal appearance, because he is coming in con- 
tact constantly with new men—customers and 
competitors, and the first impression which 
he makes upon them will be a lasting one. 

A boy does not need a great deal of 
money to maintain a prepossessing personal 
appearance. It is mainly a matter of soap 
and water, comb, clothes-brush, flat-iron and 
shoe polish. If a boy has this equipment, and 
uses it, he can pave the way toward making 
himself an asset to his employer. 


E must be thrifty. It is not a mere act of 

putting away money for future use 
which makes the habit of thrift so valuable to 
a boy; it is the other characteristics which 
this habit involves. A boy who thinks far 
enough ahead to set aside a small part of his 
weekly pay as insurance against the uncer- 
tainty of the future, is at the same time cultivating in his own 
mind powers of self-control, foresight, orderly thinking and 
business acumen. These qualities furnish a direct road to 
business success. The best way to develop the thrift habit is 
for the boy to deposit some of his money with the Government, 
either in War Savings Stamps or in Liberty Bonds. The wise 
boy, the boy who really cares about the future, the boy who 
wants to be successful in business, will take advantage of his 
opportunity to begin the habit of thrift. 

These three rules alone will not lead to success in business, 
but they are strong helps, and, in these days of keen compe- 
tition for every worthwhile position in the business world, no 
helpful hints should be regarded lightly. The boy who does 
not care need not pay attention to them, but the boy who 
does care ought to follow them. 


By Ladd 
Plumley 








VERY detail connected with camp- 

ing is important, and unless the 

camper’s nights are comfortable 

his days will be anything but the 
glorious ones they should be. On my first 
camping trips I thought I had to sleep, 
or try to sleep, in any position, with nub- 
bins of stones sticking into my back and 
sides, and with mosquitoes making a full 
meal of every portion of me that pro- 
jected from my blanket. I used my shoes 
for pillows and paid no attention what- 
soever to what was under me, provided 
I knew there were no toads or snakes. 
I was indeed a tenderfoot, so tender that 
it was no wonder the mosquitoes were 
fond of me. The suggestions here given 
were poked into me by stones and pro- 
jecting roots, were added to by head 
tossings on shoes, logs, and camp “ duf- 
fle” and punctuated with sharp thrusts 
from insects. 

Usually we forest lovers camp where 
there is plenty of hemlock, spruce or 
balsam, and for a really luxurious spring 
bed there is nothing as wonderful as 
balsam browse. Hemlock and spruce will 
upholster a delightful couch, but balsam 
is the very best of all. 

Choose a level place for your bed, where 
the feet will be toward the campfire. Be- 
gin making the browse mattress with 
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small boughs, gradually decreasing the 
size until the feathery stripped tips of 
the browse are at the top. The stubs 
should all point toward the bottom of 
the bed and downward at an angle toward 
the ground. Use an abundance of browse, 
finishing off with several layers of bits 
not bigger than your hand. Make a little 
ridge of the browse on both sides of the 
place where you will lie and be certain 
there is a goodish heap at the head. 


UT do not depend upon an extra 
amount of browse for a pillow. You 
should carry with you on your camping 
trip two pieces of cotton sheeting, four 
and one-half feet square. From _ these 
squares of cotton cloth you can in a few 
minutes make two comfortable pillows. 
Pile on the sheets plenty of ferns, small 
browse and leaves, but no twigs that will 
make uncomfortable projections. Tie the 
four corners of the cloth together, two by 
two, and wad within more leaves, ferns 
and browse, until you have a pair of fat 
pillows. Push one of these well down into 
the browse at the head of the bed, and 
with the knots underneath. The other is 
placed on top of the first. 
Do not spread your blanket on the 
browse bed. A blanket should be wrapped 
around the camper. The best plan is 


while standing to wrap yourself in the 
blanket and then drop upon the browse. 
If you have a rubber blanket, the rubber 
should be spread over the bed. Be sure 
your feet are well wrapped up, and if 
mosquitoes are troublesome you should 
have with you a three-foot square piece 
of netting. Wear your soft hat to bed, 
and tie one end of the netting around 
your hat by a string around the band, 
fastening the corners at the top back 
of your neck. The lower portien of the 
netting can be tucked within the blanket, 
or pinned on both sides with safety pins 
to your shirt. If the mosquitoes are very 
bad, and you have no gloves, tie handker- 
chiefs around your hands and wrists. 

If the air is cold and you wake in the 
night and find yourself chilly, get up 
immediately and replenish the campfire. 
Sit by the fire until you are in a glow- 
ing heat. Then gosto bed again. Do not 
try to sleep when you are cold, unless 
circumstances compel you to do so. 

In camp go to bed early and get up as 
soon as it is light. This is a golden rule 
for campers. The most wonderful time 
in the camping days is when the birds are 
beginning to twitter, when dawn is steal- 
ing over the mountaintops, and when the 
air is steeped with the freshness of the 
forest’s early morning. 
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HE Wild-Cat 
clan of the 
Delawares was, in pale-face talk, 
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up against it. The three members 
sat on an old lumber pile, stoically wondeing whether to make 
medicine to the camping gods or let a hated pale face into 
their exclusive circle. 

The members of the clan were famous trailers and no brave 
was eligible until he could prove conclusively that the faintest 
trail was an open book to him. Only three had passed the test. 

“ Here comes Pie,” announced Loping Welf, whose name is 
“Tubby ” Spencer. Tubby always talks hoarsely except when 
he’s excited, then he stutters. 

“Your pa has a wagon and a team, ain’t he, Pie?” asked 
Two Feathers, etherwise known as “ Skate” Higgins. 

“Yah,” nodded Pie. “'Tl'wo wagons.” 

“One is a cart,” I corrected. 

“Yah. Von a pinto horse iss.” 

The clan drew together and gave Pie room to sit down on 
the lumber pile. 

“ Pie,” said Skate, “me and you and Tubby and Rube are 
figuring on something. We want to go camping. See? We 
want to go way off somewhere, Pie, ’cause we're all tired of 
short camping trips. You're tired, ain’t you, Pie? 

“Ta 

“What makes you tired?” I asked. 

“Cutting vood.” 


” 


HAT shows how Pie entered into the spirit of the thing. 
Pie couldn’t trail a caterpillar tractor in the dust, but 
his pa owned a wagon and team which, under the circum- 
stances, was of more use to us than the ability to trace out a 
dim spoor. Pie’s name wasn’t Pie. He was born in Holland 
and his name was Pieter Van Horn. His folks called him 
Peter, but you can’t make Peter out of P-i-e-t-e-r, so we 
called him Pie. Pie was fifteen years old and looked like he 
tried to grow a foot per year. His folks talked Holland all 
the time and poor Pie got so he talked English with a reverse. 
Tubby, physically, went fifty-fifty with a five-foot ruler and 
spent all of his spare time reading Indian tales. Skate was 
a skinny kid who spent his money for licorice and thought 
that “ h-o-o-k-e-y ” spelled school. 

I’m “ Rube” Rawlinson. Ma told Mrs. Higgins that I’m a 
good boy, so we'll let her own words describe me. My Injun 
name is “Standing Bull,” and IT hope some day to be medicine 
man of our clan. 

Pie was a hard proposition for us. We held a big council 
right there on the lumber pile. We drew diagrams on the 
ground, told of the glories of the chase in flowery language, 
and even promised to do all the work. After a‘while Pie got 
the idea. Two days later the Wild-cat clan climbed aboard 
Mr. Van Horn’s wagon and fared forth. 

My folks told me a lot of things to do and T suppose Skate’s 
and Tubby’s mas done the same thing, which is like mothers. 
Pie’s pa watched us start. He’s a fat fellow with a big 
mustache and little eyes, and when we started out he said, 
*Oof!” and blew his pipe right out of his mouth. Then we 
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Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe 


seen him double up. Tubby said 
he must have gas on his stomach. 
That was a good team. Molly 
is so tall that we had to stand 
on the fence to put the harness 
Se on, but Speck, the pinto, is about 
two-thirds Shetland pony. We 





had grub enough to last 
us for a week, a lot of 
fishing tackle and a gun. The gun belonged to Skate’s pa. 
It was a muzzle loader and stood higher than Skate’s dad 
and weighed more than any gun in town. Skate’s pa was a 
terrible good shot with it too. We just had the two loads. 


UBBY knew where we were going. A fellow had told him 
where to go, so he was our guide. Me and Skate was to 
be the cooks and Pie was elected to take care of the team. 

“Tots of deer where we’re going,” stated Tubby, after we 
had traveled for a while. “ Maybe some bear. Which do we 
want to kill first?” 

“Which?” asked Pie, turning around. 

“Look out where youre driving!” yelled Tubby, grabbing 
at the lines, but too late. Pie had turned the team off the 
road and we hit a stump. Tubby and Pie sailed off the seat 
into the brush and me and Skate got stood on our heads in 
the wagon. 

Tubby got up and limped around like a tired pup and made 
funny noises in his throat. Then Pie limped out of the brush 
and helped the pinto get up. 

It took us a little while to fix the seat and then we started 
on. Pie slapped the team with the lines and turned around 
again. 

“Which?” he asked. 

“Which what?” grunted Skate. 

“Deer or bear?” 

The Wild-cat clan registered supreme disgust with the pale- 
face. Loping Wolf even went so far as to crawl into the back 
of the wagon with his blood brothers. 

Then came the storm. The big clouds rolled down that 
narrow canyon, bringing a whirl of rain, flashes of lightning 
and crashes of thunder that made me and Skate crawl under 
the seat and caused Tubby to recite portions of his evening 
prayer. It grew darker and darker. The bright flashes made 
everything seem darker after they were gone. Pretty soon 
Pie stopped the team. 

“Tuppy!” he yelped, “ Better you stop dot ‘lay me down 
to sleep’ stuff! Pray for more light unt less noise.” 


“MOON Pie swung the outfit off the road and we went 
S careening over a steep bank and down to the bank of 
the river. It was our first night camp and even our Indian 
stoicism was put to the test. Pie tied the horses to a tree so 
they wouldn’t blow away (the horses, of course), and then we 
tried to put up our tent. 

We got the poles under it but when we started to raise it 
the wind got under it, yanked it out of our hands, and away 
it went in a smother of wind. 

I found Tubby sprawled over a log, trying to pump wind 
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back into his lungs, and in a little while Pie and Skate drifted 
back. 

Skate had a skinned face and Pie was mourning a torn 
pant-leg. 

“T stayed mit it for a mile,’ 
his face. “I’m a balloonist.” 

“I’m hungry,” wailed Tubby, mournfully. “ Ain’t we going 
to have a fire?” 

The three trailers of the Delawares sat there like wet 
chickens and watched the hated pale-face scratch several 
matches trying to light some wet sticks, and then we all 
crawled under a fir tree with our blankets. 

All night it drizzled. Skate’s snores and Tubby’s mutterin’ 
kept me and Pie awake for a long time, and it was a forlorn 
quartette that hunted for and recovered that torn tent the 
next morning. 

“What do you Suppose Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton or 
Davy Crockett would have done here last night?” asked 
Tubby, trying to dry his socks by the fire. 

“They wouldn’t of yawped like a baby, that’s a sure thing,” 
answered. : 

“There’s bears up here—don‘t you know it?” 

“Well, talkin’ about ’em ain’t going to keep ‘em away,” 
grinned Skate. “ Bears ain’t got no sense. Bears have got 
appetites.” 

“Wonder how much further we’ve got to go, Tubby?” 

“To-day will get us there,” said Tubby, squinting at the sun. 


’ stated Pie, wiping the rain off 


— 


UT to-day didn’t. We drove straight up that canyon all 

day and when night came we were sore in body and soul. 
\ man came along on a horse and watched us make camp. 
He wanted to know what we were doing up there and we told 
him we were hunting. Then he asked to see our licenses. We 
didn’t know we had to have any, so he asked to see our guns. 

We showed it to him. He looked it over and grinned a little. 

“Never mind about the licenses, boys,” he said. “ Look out 
for bear. Old lady bear and two cubs crossed the road just 
above here a while ago. Be careful of your fire.” 

Supper didn’t taste good that night. We still had plenty 
of cooked stuff, but it didn’t taste right. Loose bears never 
did appeal to me. Then Skate said that if he didn’t have a 
toothache he’d stand guard that night. 

Must have been something wrong about that food, ’cause I 

began to get pains in my 
stomach. I laid down for a 


f \ while, and then I seen Tubby 
, rubbing his legs and making 
/ \ awful faces. I asked him what 


was the trouble. 
“ Growing pains,” said he. 
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Through the door of the tent came an object, 
end over end, and lit among us ——- 
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/ /; “Got ’em awful. Gee, they {7 


hurt. Ma won’t even let me set up when I get ’em bad. Worse 
now than I ever had.” 

“Bears only come around early in the night,” stated Tubby, 
later on, “ There ain’t no use of all of us guarding. Pie’s the 
best shot of all of us, ain’t he? Well, let him take the gun and 
set out there by the fire until we all get to sleep. Pie ain't 
afraid of nothing.” 

“Pie’s got nerve, you betcha,” said Skate. “ He’s physically 
normal and I'd sure hate to be an old bear and come monkey- 
ing around when Pie’s guarding. Old Pie would fix him 
plenty.” 

“Yah,” said Pie, solemnly. “ You betcha I hate to be me if 
a bear come monkeying.” 

We held a little council after we got into our blankets. I 
felt so grateful to Pie that I suggested making him a member 
of the clan, but Tubby objected. 

“He can’t trail nothing,” said Tubby. “ We're trailers, 
Standing Bull.” 

“T know that, Loping Wolf,” said I. “Couldn't we Jet him 
in for bravery? Pie ain’t afraid of nothing. Maybe we could 
teach him to trail.” 

“ Bravery ain’t nothing,” declared Tubby. “ We’re naturally 
brave.” 

“ By instinct,” agreed Skate. “I speak against letting him 
in. I have spoke.” 

“Bang!” 

No, it wasn’t a bang—it was a roar. It simply split the 
night wide open, and through the door of the tent came an 
object, end over end, and lit among us. It hit me on the nose 
and hammered me in the stomach at the same time. 

I began to claw my way out of there and the more I clawed 
the deeper I seemed to get into the fray. 


HE inside of that tent was an awful scene of trouble. The 
flap had blown down and there wasn’t any light. We 
fought silently, although I heard Tubby praying a little. I 
got hit most every place a fellow can get hit, and all to once 
I heard a voice say: 
“Vot iss der matter mum-mit?” and we all quit fighting. 
“Pup-Pie !” 
gasped 
2. 0b: o F< 
“Pup-Pie, is 
that you? 
; What was 
mi\ it?” 
“Bear!” 
\ whispered 


\ ° 
~, Pie. 













“You gug — got 
him?” shrilled Skate. 
* Didja, Pie?” 
| ——_ * Oh-h-h-h,” groaned Pie. “ O, my 
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shoulder! Both barrels side by each! She 
kicks me backvards inside der tent.” 

“Go out and s-s-see what he hub-hit, 
Kube,” begged Tubby. “ Maybe he only 
wounded it.” 

“ Maybe I don’t care,” I replied, nursing 
my injuries. “Somebody else go. My 
stomach hurts so I can’t travel.” 

“Somebody kicked me in the sore 
tooth!” whimpered Skate. “She thumps 
like a hammer. You go, Tubby.” 

“With these growing pains?” ‘Tubby 
was properly indignant. 

“Let Pie do it,” I suggested. 
bear, ain’t it?” 

Just then the fire flickered up 
bright outside and on the side of the 


“It’s his 


Tubby grabbed me around the neck 
and began whispering down my neck. @ 
“ Oh-o-0-0-o Mommer an’ Popper—™ 

The shadow, overpowering, 4 
huge, seemed to grow bigger 
and bigger, bobbing and 
swaying over the canvas. 

“Shut up!” groaned Pie. 
“Let go my leg, Skate!” and 
then Pie began to jabber in 
his own native tongue, solemn 
like. Then the shadow flipped 
off the tent and we _ heard 
something break a stick near 
the door. 

We hung onto each other 
like grim death, hardly dar- 
ing to breathe. Suddenly the 
flap of the tent swung open 
and something seemed to come in-— 
something that looked gray and hairy. 

Tubby bumped me in the nose with 
his head, and just then came the 
crowning climax. Came the awfullest 
roar I ever heard right in our faces, 
and the four of us tried to go through 
the canvas rear of the tent. It must have 
been too much of a strain on the guy 
ropes and the whole thing came down on 
top of us. There was canvas under us, 
over us and to all sides. I burrowed as 
deep as I could and prayed a little my- 
self. TI don’t know yet what I asked for. 
I heard Tubby mention his little brother, 
but I haven’t any, so I know my desires 
were not like Tubby’s. 

“T—I thought you kuk-killed it, Pie,” 
quavered Skate. 

“Yah,” breathed Pie. 
more as von.” 

“Tubby,” grunted Skate, 
your little brother out of it. 
I won’t have it.” 


4; 


“Maybe der iss 


“vou keep 
Hear me? 


W E stayed right there under the 
canvas until morning bvt there was 
very little sleeping done. Skate was the 
first one to find the way out. Then we 
all followed him, and sitting there on a 
log was the man who had asked us for 
our licenses. 

“Morning, boys,” he grinned. 
that a new way to pitch a tent?” 

“Yes-m, sir,” stammered Tubby, and 
the rest of us looked foolish. 

“Thought you might need something 
for breakfast,” continued the man, “so I 
brought you over some eggs. Know how 
to cook eggs? Good. Just leave the 
bucket on a stump when you pull out.” 

He started away and then turned: 
“Say, boys, don’t leave anything laying 

round loose. I’ve got an old gray burrow 
Prat will eat anything from a side of 
bacon to a pair of socks. So long.” 

We watched him stride off down the 
road and then the three of us looked at Pie. 

“TI knowed it!” gasped Tubby. “I 


“ Ain’t 
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tent appeared an enormous shadow. tty 





knowed it was nothing but a_ burrow. 

Huh! What did you lie to us for, Pie?” 
“Don’t know a mule from a bear. Ha, 

ha, ha!” laughed Skate. “ Poor little 

old burrow scared Pie half to death. Oh, 
toamma ! ” 

Pie didn’t laugh. Pie never did see the 
funny side of things. He waited until we 
quit daughing, and then he said: 

“Eggs for breakfast. Goot!” 

“ Sqush! ” 

I glanced at Pie. There he sat on that log 
facing Tubby, and his face was a mess. The 
upper part of his face was a dull yellow, 
which had already begun to 
cascade down over his nose and 
around the sides of his mouth. 
~ Tubby had hit him square in 
¢_Z7 the forehead with an egg. Pie 
glared at Tubby for a mo- 
ment, got to his feet, 
turned around like a soldier 
and marched straight for 
* the river. 

“ Hay-foot, straw-foot—” 
began Skate, and then stop- 
ped to sniff. 

Looking backward I feel 
sure that that was the egg 
the parodist had in mind 
when he wrote: 

“There was an egg, a won- 
derful egg, a beautiful 
egg to see, 

It was old, so old that its 
years all told must have 

aX measured a centuree, 

\ £ could tell from the smell that 

from center to shell it was full 

of iniquity.” 

We watched Pie 

face. He was very 

and thorough. 

Then he washed his hair. Later on he 
went over on the bank of the river and 
lay down. After a while Skate scratched 
his nose thoughtfully and said: 

“You fellers want eggs for breakfast?’ 

I went over and sat down on the bank 
of the river, too. Skate didn’t use any 
judgment. Skate has a strong stomach. 
After a while Tubby thought he’d he 
funny, too, so he yelled: 

“Have one poached, Pie?” 


Lie 
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ie 


washing his 
methodical 
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IE got right up and walked past us 

without a look. He sure looked clean. 
I don’t think I ever seen Pie’s face so 
clean and white. He walked past us and 
went straight towards the little meadow 
above the camp where he had _ picketed 
the horses. 

“Pie is sore,” stated Skate, sort cf 
dismally. “You hadn’t ought to have 
dene that, Tubby. He’s mad now and 
maybe he’ll hitch up the team and go 
home and the whole trip is spoiled.” 

“ Aw, I don’t care!” exclaimed Tubby. 
“T’d just as soon. Ain’t no fun camping 
with a feller who don’t know no more 
about woodcraft than he does. Shooting 
at a mule end thinking it’s a bear.” 

“You stand guard to-night, Tubby,” 
suggested Skate. “Pie ain’t reliable.” 

“Aw!” Tubby grimaced with pain and 
rubbed his leg. “I’ve gotta get sleep. 
Know it? Ma told me to sleep as much 
as I could. Why don’t you guard, Skate? ” 

“Me? ’Jever have toothache? Didja? 
Night air’s worst thing in the world for 
it.” 

Just then Pie came back into camp. 
He’d still got that sad look on his face 
and in his hands he’d got about six feet 
of rope. He sat down on a box and 
examined the rope. 


“Hello, Davy Crockett,” grunted Tubby, 
“Was you able to find the place where 
you left the horses?” 

“Huh!” grunted Pie, foolishly, holding 
out the rope. “ Last night I take out two 
horses unt now all I bring back is von 
piece of rope.” 

We looked at one another for an ex- 
planation. 

“Gone!” yelped Tubby, jumping up. I 
never have seen Tubby so excited. 

“Gone!” he yelped again, and then he 
turned the vials of his hoarse wrath on 
poor Pie’s defenseless head. 

“They’ve pulled loose and gone home,” 
explained Tubby to me and Skate, after 
he had talked himself to a whisper at 
Pie. “Told you Pie didn’t have no sense, 
Betcha they’re twenty miles away right 
now and headed for home.” 

“ Ain’t you got no sense, Pie?” wailed 
Skate. “Think we want to walk home?” 

“ And pull the wagon,” I added. “ Won- 
der which way they went?” 

“Aw, I can easy tell,” said Tubby. “Any 
one of us can trail ’em.” 

All of which was true. The Wild-cat 
clan of the Delawares was born to follow 
the dimmest trails. A bit of bruised grass, 
a misplaced twig was as an open book to 
us. We trotted out to the road. Tubby 
dropped to his knees, got his nose close 
to the dirt and inched around. 

“There !” he cried triumphantly. “There's 
the track of the dragging rope. 'They’ve 
gone home, braves.” 

It was an easy trail. The draggin’ 
picket-rope was as plain as a wagon track. 

Any of us could follow it with our eyes 
shut. 

“Tet Pie go after ’em,” I suggested. 
“ He’s supposed to take care of the team.” 

“Aw, he’d never find his way back,” 
objected Skate. “ He couldn’t foller a 
road.” 

“Want to go along, Pie?” yelled Tubby, 
but Pie didn’t answer, so we left him 
there sitting looking at that piece of rope. 


NJUNS always went on a swinging trot 

when on the trail, so the three of us 
trotted off. down that mountain road on 
the trail of two homesick horses. The 
trailing was easy but the trail was long. 
We walked miles and miles but the trail 
did not grow fresher. 

In fact we lost it entirely about noon. 
Kither the horses had left the road or a 
passing storm had blotted out the trail. 
We sat down and bathed our aching feet 
and then started back. 

All joy had gone out of our young 


lives. We decided to go back and put 
Pie to the torture. He deserved it. Then 
we quarreled among ourselves. By the 


time we were half way back to camp the 
members of the Wild-cat clan had proved 
that they could fight as well as trail. 

It was growing dark when we met the 
man who had brought us the eggs. He 
had been fishing. He was a big, rough 
looking person and he wore a badge with 
the picture of a pine tree on it. 

“ Howdy, boys,” he said. “ Which one 
of you fellers fired a shotgun last night? 
A shotgun loaded with buck-shot.” 

We stood and stared at him. Tubby 
swallowed hard and choked. We all knew 
that mule must be dead. 

“ Mister, it wasn’t me,” I stated bravely 
enough. 

“Not me,” gasped Skate and Tubby to- 
gether. 

“Sure?” he asked, and Tubby crossed 
his heart. 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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Dough for the Doughboys. Jiminy! what a lot of bread pudding they could make. Liberty bonds and war stamps 


pay for it all. 


KEPING THEM SWEET. Just under 30,000,000 
pounds of candy have been ordered by the War De- 
partment since we entered the war, two-thirds of 
which has gone over seas. The monthly shipment 
of chewing gum has exceeded 1,500,000 packages. 
s 
AKUBUN KWAN, JOB PRINTER. This is the name 
of a printing house in Tokio, Japan, employing 1,000 per- 
sons, three rotary presses and more than 100 flat bed and job 
printing presses. The firm has its own type foundry and photo- 
engraving plant. (L.et’s begin to realize why Japan is one of 
the five great powers.) 


YNATCHING LIFE FROM DEATH. On the home com- 
U ing Finland recently an eighty-mile gale smashed a port- 
hole glass against an artilleryman’s head, exposing his brain. 
Surgeons rushed him to the operating table, where three men 
held him,. while braced against falling by three or four other 
men, and worked for two hours under conditions that made 
every touch of the instruments possible death, successfully 
completing their work, including the sewing of fourteen 
stitches under the man’s eye. This is just a glimpse at the 
big things that are being done in the world every hour. Plug 
along seouts, get after your merit badges, be somebody, do 
something worth while. 


KEK WHIZ! Now it is reported from Paris that a French 

engineer has invented an exhaust for airplane engines 
which enables them to fly faster the higher they go, until they 
reach a speed of from 200 to 300 miles an hour. 


NE GOOD LEAGUE DESERVES ANOTHER. “It 

seemed to us,” said H. P. Davison, speaking for the 
American Red Cross, “that with a League of Nations based 
upon high ideals, there should also come a League of Red 
Cross Societies of Nations.” “So a world-wide movement of 
mercy is inaugurated to teach nursing, sanitation, child wel- 
fare, and to combat disease and suffering in every country of 
the world. 
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RESS A BUTTON—WIN A WAR. If the latest inven- 

tion of John Hayes Hammond, Jr., makes good, an 
aviator at a height that will make him almost invisible, by 
merely pressing a key will release a powerful “signal im- 
pulse” and thereby absolutely control a ship or a submerged 
torpedo or whatever is tuned up to respond to these “signal 
impulses ” which can travel through the water at 4,700 feet 
a second driving a torpedo. In demonstrations, high speed 
boats have been absolutely controlled and steered at will from 
an airplane 9,000 feet aloft, the boat being six or seven miles 
distant in a horizontal plane. Such a boat has been guided 
rapidly in and out of a harbor crowded with shipping and 
buoys. <A target has also been hit with precision. In the case 
of a boat the crew is unnecessary for its guidance while under 
the control of the aviator. 


H, WHAT A FOURTH THIS WILL BE! Already 

manufacturers in Tokio have been called upon to deliver 
9,000,000 paper balloons in this country by March, and as 
their factories can produce no more than 3,000,000 balloons by 
that date, the surplus work will probably be given out to 
school boys. 


ER CLOTHING AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS, On 

Washington’s Birthday Dr. Mary Walker died at the age 
of 87 years. For nearly sixty years she wore male attire, being 
allowed to do so by act of Congress. Dr. Walker served as an 
army surgeon in the Union Army, dressed like her brother of- 
ficers and was also distinguished as the one woman in his- 
tory, it is claimed, who was exchanged as a prisoner of. whr 
for a man of equal rank. Her fame rests, however, not upon 
her. efforts at reforming women’s attire, so much as upon her 
work as a physician and surgeon and her efforts to obtain the 
suffrage for women. 


H BOY! WHAT. A HIKE! A party of eighteen natu- 
ralists and artists, both men. and women, that sailed for 
British Guiana the end of February, will explore the. jungles of 
that country to obtain for the Bronx Zoo a complete collection 
of “birds Of the’ Ainérican ‘Tropics. 
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James EK. West 
Chief Scout Executive 








Canglag time is on the way, "Booule 


OUR times the government has 

asked us to help put Liberty Loans 
across to a_ successful finish. Every 
time the Boy Scouts of America have risen splendidly to the 
challenge and have sold bonds with an efficiency and enthu- 
siasm which have won respect and admiration from the whole 
country. Every boy scout is proud to know that he helped 
win the war. Every boy scout will be eager now to put his 
best energies to the new loan which is no longer a Win-the- 
War campaign, but a War-Won campaign, which is an inspi- 
ration in itself. Victory has blessed our arms and crowned 
the ideals for which we drew the sword. The cost of that vic- 
tory is not yet paid in full. The Victory Loan must pay it 
and we must help make the Victory Loan a victory in every 
sense. Your scoutmaster will tell you just how you will go 
to work to do your share. Your own scout spirit will do 
the rest. 


For Victory and the 
Fifth Campaign! 


Scout Service in 


| ¥ LRE is a statement of what Boy 
Four Campaigns 


Scouts accomplished in the pre- 
vious loans: First issue, 139,645 indi- 
vidual subscriptions sold, amount $23,238,250; second issue, 
533,820 individual subscriptions 
sold, amount $102,084,100; third is- — ‘\\\i\i!\\\l 
sue, 670,291 individual subscriptions 
sold, amount $81,604,650; fourih 
issue (incomplete returns), 461,179 
individual subscriptions sold, 
amount $60,776,050. Total individ- 
ual subscriptions for four issues, to 
date, 1,804,935, amount $267,673,050, 


HA 


TELEGRAM 


James E. West, 


89,818 Liberty A® a result 
Loan Emblems o f scout 
and Bars Earned efforts in the 
to Date by Scouts first three Lib- 

erty Loan 
campaigns, 54,568 medals and 16,- 
156 bars were awarded. 9,759 
medals and 9,335 bars, based on 
reports so far received, were earnes| 


paigns. 


IAGO 
There Is Still Work To Do 


Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Feb. 15, 1919. 


Boy Scouts of America, New York. 

Truly the organized boyhood of 
America as constituted in the Boy 
Scouts has rendered an extraordinary 
and wonderful service -to the country 
in connection with the Liberty Loans 
and War and Thrift Stamp cam- 
In the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign I am told 
that the Boy S-outs secured subscriptions for ninety-two million 
dollars, representing seven hundred thousand subscribers, and ; , 
that in the War and Thrift Stamp campaigns they have sold Wim, ete. In. winter they skate 
approximately forty-two million three hundred thousand dollars and ski, and go camping with 


acuaut wommenny 
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that his report is in. We are very anxious that every one of 
you whose work was such as to earn an award should receive 
it. The medals and bars are worth having in themselves, and 
what they stand for is even more worth while. 


War Savings HE Boy Scout W. S. S. red post 

Stamps cards are still coming in. Up to 
date 2,160,460 have reached National 

Headquarters, amounting to approximately $42,553,039. 

The number of ace medals awarded up to March Ist is 7,486, 
in addition to which 1,590 silver finished and 206 gold finished 
palms and 18,182 bronze palms have been awarded. 15,108 
achievement buttons have been awarded. 


HE Annual Meeting of the National 

Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica will be held March 24, in New York 
- City. Members will be present from all 
over the country. Officers and members will be elected and 
reports of departments for the past year will be made and 
will appear later in a special issue of Scovurrnc. This meeting 
will be an unusually important one, as the members convened 
will discuss and determine plans for 
enlarged scouting activities and the 
biggest scout year. 


Annual Meeting 
of the National 
Council 


ERE is a 

letter 
from a_ troop 
of scouts in Prague which sounds 
like the real thing in Scouting: 


Scouting in 
Bohemia 


“Bohemia’s Boy Scouts of the 
First Scout Troop at Prague in 
the Czekoslovakian Republic send 
very sincere greetings to their 
brother Scouts in America. 

“Boys of this troop are River 
Scouts; they are ‘all round’ sports- 
men who row, yacht, canoe, tramp, 











in the Fourth campaign. _ This lo two million one hundred fifty-six th d individuals. This sledge and ski. 
makes a grand total for all Liberty _ js an inspiring achievement and the Boy Scouts of America have “The troop has four canoes, 
Loan medals and bars of 89,918 to indicated their initiative patriotism, energy and courage fo two rowing boats, two. sailing 


date. highest conceptions of junior American citizenship. Give the 
valiant troops of the Boy Scouts organization my warm <on- 
gratulations and best wishes. I am proud of these boys and the 
There is still vital work to be done 
for the country, and I look to the Boy Scouts to do their part 
with the same valor and patriotism they have exhibited in previous 


VEN now 

many 
reports for 
t he Fourth 
Loan have not yet reached National 
Headquarters. Every scout should 
make sure from his scoutmaster 


Is Your Troop’s 
Fourth Liberty 
Loan Report In ? 


country is proud of them. 


campaigns. 
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yachts and a motor boat. They 
have their house boat, a large ship 
18 feet long with club room in the 
middle for 20 to 30 boys. The 
ship dies at anchor in Prague. 
“Bohemian Scouts are engaged 
in all branches of scouting on the 
principles of scouting established 


W. G. McADOO. 


Mh HALAUNAUUAUAUIU Ki; «= by Sir Robert Baden-Powell.” 
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Forestry Work $ ie planting of the Roosevelt Memo- 
for Scouts rial trees and the urgent plea of 

the government for re-patriating the 
country’s black walnut timber ought to lead the way for many 
scouts toward the Merit Badge in Forestry or at least to an 
added interest in trees and tree planting. 

We have asked the Forestry Departments of the different 
states to co-operate with us in helping you to plant the trees 
in accordance with the Roosevelt Memorial plan. If you do 
not hear from them ask your scoutmaster to get in touch with 
the proper authorities, so that your tree planting may be 
successful and worthy of the great American whose memory 
they are designed to perpetuate. 


PRIL. is gardening time all over the 

United States. We hope yours are 
well started by this time and that you 
are all going to qualify for awards, conditions for which will 
be practically the same as last year. 

If you are planning to do farm work next summer, now is 
the time to get in touch with the farmer and convince hiin 
that you can do what he wants done. 

By the way, all scouts who worked on farms last summer 
for a period covering the amount of time required by the con- 
ditions as stated in Scoutine are eligible for award. Be sure 
your scoutmaster sends in your report so that you may have 
credit and get the medal if you have earned it. 


How Does Your 
Garden Grow ? 


N the spring the Boy Scout’s fancy 
naturally turns to thoughts of a new 
uniform just as his sister’s does to an 
Easter hat. Somehow when all nature is sprucing up, we 
just naturally want to do the same ourselves, and start fresh. 
Luckily for those of you who are count- 
ing on having a new uniform and “ fixings,” 
the department of Scout Supplies has ar- 
ranged to secure a readjustment in prices 
so that many items will cost less than during 
the war period, which is good news for a 
thrifty scout, who likes to keep “smart” 
and in good scouting trim, fully equipped 
and ready for action, 

By the way, new or old, the uniforin 
should be kept always-in good condition. 
Every scout should realize that the scout uni- 
form stands for the scout movement, and as 
he respects and honors one, he respects and 


About New 


Uniforms 


honors both. 

When people see a Boy Scout in uniform, 
It depends 
upon you and and the uniform what kind 
word to the 


it makes a definite impression. 


of an impression it is. A 


wise! 


Catalogue Number 
of Scouting 
HE catalogue num- 
ber of ScoutTINnG ap- 
pearing early in March 
will be of especial in- 


terest to scouts. It con- 
tains all kinds of valu- 
able and_ interesting 
scout stuff as well as 
the latest price lists of 
scout supplies. Every 
scout should have a 


copy in his possession. 
It is full of things every 
scout wants to know. 


Popular Scout 
Books 
HE Boy 
Handbook is 
mos t_ popular 


Scout 
the 
boys’ 


fire. 
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River Scouts of the Czeckoslovakian Republic gathered about their camp 
Top; the troop house boat 


hook in the world. The eighteenth edition of 100,000 copies, 
published in May last, is practically exhausted. A reprint with 
some important revision is in progress and will soon be ready 
for circulation, 

The 1919 Boy Scout Diary, a 50,000 issue, is already nearly 
sold out and is being reprinted at the present time. 


FE have received: many letters from 
overseas from men who are or 
have been Boy Scouts of America. It 
is a great gratification to every one who 
believes in the scout movement to realize how universal is the 
verdict that Scouting does what we claim it does—makes men, 
and that the scout training has been of both practcial and spir- 
itual value to our members who have followed the colors to 
victory in France. 
Here are a few quotations from letters which have come to 
us. They speak for themselves: 


What They 
Thought About 
Us ‘‘Over There’”’ 





“*T am here in camp as a soldier in the National Army and enjoy 
it very much. I wish I had time to write something for you on 
what Scouting has meant for me in the way of preparing me for 
this new life. Let me say right here that if every drafted man 
had been a scout before coming to camp it would add tremendously 
to his training.” 


“The question in your mind, I’ll bet, is whether or not scout life 
helped me in_ my work as a Marine. I should say emphatically 
that it has. While a Scout I learned, first of all, how to rough it 
in camp. I can cite hundreds of cases where boys have been as 
uncomfortable as mice in a cat factory, while others of us, mostly 
former scouts, had the time of our lives being comfortable. This 
instance or side of scout life is by no means the most important 
that I have to relate to you. 

“The Sergeant with whom I work is a former scout. When I 
Was assigned with him as he was just starting out as a company 
commander and I as an assistant, we decided that we'd try a cer- 
tain way in handling the men and it worked. We'd never try any 
other way now. We just simply tried to treat the men as good 
scouts, and we evidently succeeded, for the Captain very kindly 
: told us that we had the best bunch that ever 
went through this post. Our companies: since 
then have graduated with colors flying, so we're 
going to continue being good scouts.” 

“T want my brother boy scouts to know that 
knowing the wigwag.and semaphore code and 
playing the bugle in’the Boy Scouts has helped 
me out a lot since I enlisted as a trumpeter in 
the United States Marines. 


“‘T am only sixteen now, but I am almost 
able to be rated just because I played the truni- 
pet or bugle in the Boy Scouts, and receive $5 
extra for knowing the semaphore code, which I 
also learned in the Boy Scouts, 


“T am still greatly interested in the Scouts and 
their doings. In case I come out of this ail 
whole I intend to take up the work again. Al- 
though in America’s fighting force, I still keep 
the habits and morals learned in my five years ot 
Scouting. I see chaps chewing, smoking and 
drinking, and look back at my training in the 
Scouts with pride. The Scout movement is the 
greatest thing that ever happened for America s 
young boys. A chap that once gets the Scout 
feeling buried in his heart will carry it with him 
through life.” 


More Honor Medal Winners 

N the March issue of Boys’ Lire we gave 
a long list of honor medal winners. A 
few more cases have 
since been passed upon 
by the National Court of 
Honor. The winners’ 
names follow: 

Bronze Medals.—Ralph 
W. Covert, Jamaica, L. 
I.; F. M. Hancock, Char- 
lotte, Mich.; Albert Lin- 
coln Johnson, Jr., Har- 
risburg, N. Y.; Samuel 
Kappelman, Bloomfield, 
N. Y.; W. Mason Lloyd, 
Forest City; Pa.; Wil- 
liam P. Rudland, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Harold 
Trufant, Quincy, Mass.; 
Peter Weierter, Linden- 
hurst, N. Y.; Walter J. 
Wood, Amity, Ore. 

Through an error, the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Rock of 


THE Dash in the spirit it was offered, 
but preferred going hungry to eating it. 
They would have liked to leave the vil- 
lage at once, but thought it best to stay 
over the night and perhaps find out 
what the albino was doing in the coun- 
try. 

“We've got 
Amagulu,” said 


to ‘get in touch with 
Bud, “perhaps we can 
pump him about his albino master 
that is if he isn’t too scared to talk. 
That albino has some secret power over 
him.” 

“ Oh, I know what that is,” replied John. 
“Africans are horribly frightened of 
witchcraft, and I have read that they think 
albinos possess oceult powers and can cast 
diseases on people and possess them with 
evil spirits. So they are very humble be- 
fore them and do everything in their power 
to propitiate them. Tl bet that this fel- 
low has been taking advantage of the 
superstition to bum a livelihood off the 
tribes, and probably he is engaged in un- 
lawful traffic of some sort.” 


“Golly!” cried Bud. “ We'd be in an 


awful fix if he should happen to die. 
They’d blame our medicine.” 
“Yes,” John agreed seriously. “ Let's 


hope he gets well.” 

“Hoping wont help us any,” scoffed 
Bud. “I vote we skeddadle whilst we 
have the chance.” 

“We don’t know the trail down from 
the rock and if we show eagerness to leave 
now the king will suspect something.” 

“Yep, that’s true. We gotta stick it 
out. Let’s go out and look for Amagulu.” 


HEY did not have to look far for the 

black was coming toward their hut. 
He seemed anxious to make friends. It 
seemed to the lads that he was none too 
satisfied with his albino master and would 
be glad to be their servant. At first he 
seemed afraid to talk, saying that the 
albino had a spirit that heard and _ re- 
ported everything. 

“Fudge,” said Bud. “He's bluffing 
you. We'll take you under our protec- 
tion,” he added impetuously, not thinking 
what it might lead to. “ ‘Pell us all about 
the albino. What is he doing in this 
country?” 


(Continued from page 19) 









Amagulu told ¢ 
a horrible story 
of their travels, 
how the villa- 
gers would run 
from the al- 
bino, shrieking 


~ Asif they 
were driv- 
ing some- 
thing unseen 
through it 


that he 
bewitched 
them, and 
how the ras- 
cal profited 
by their fear 
tomake them 
send him 
supplies; of 
cruelties he 
ever been an 


had 


a deep grudge against 


practiced, for, as he 
outeast, he held 
the world. 

Amagulu cast horrified looks in the di- 
rection of the sick hut, whence 
arose awful groaning. 

“You had better go and give him some 
more quinine,” said John. 

“T done gif him de medicine,” answered 
Amagulu. 

“Well, go and give him some more.” 

“T done gif him all,” Amagulu replied 
simply. 


> 
mans 


“What!” cried the cousins together. 
“You gave him the whole bottle of 
quinine! No, no, Amagulu, don’t say 


uiat you gave him the whole bottleful!” 
“Yas, sahs, I done gif him all,” Ama- 
gulu answered. 
John and Bud stared at each other with 
blanched faces, the same sickening fear 
clutching their hearts. Then Bud was 


Told by the Light of the 


what I was up to. He was only too 
willing to help me out for he thought it 
was too cute for anything. He thinks so 
yet and so do the others. I am the one 
who can’t see it. 


IE, were about twenty miles up the 

Exchaumsic river at the time and 
that night the Siwashes gathered up all 
of the outfit they could glom without dis- 
turbing anyone and dropped down to the 
Skeena to wait till we came. 

I have heard drunken Indians and have 
listened to timber wolves on a cold night 
but their howls were mere murmurings to 
the noise that man made when morning 


came and he learned the sad _ truth. 
The Indians had left us more grub 
than we needed and from this I made 


a pack taking only bread, bacon and 
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(Continued from,page 23) 


tea for I had made up my mind that 
he was going to “rough it” and rough 
it right. I gave him the grub to pack 
while I tgok the blankets, frying pan, 
tea pail and so forth and, with many 
sighs and tears as the hymn book says, we 
started. 


HAT afternoon we came to a 
creek, narrow, but deep and swift. 
The clear water looked shallow and 
he wanted to ford it as he called it 


but I swamped around till I found a fal- 
len tree and crossed on that. When he 
came to walk that windfall his face was 
a show but he was game and tackled it. 
He took two whole steps without loss of 
life. Then he sat down, suddenlike, 
straddle of the log. He looked so funny 





seized with a yet.more fearful. thought. 

“You didn’t give him all the salts, 
Amagulu?” 

“Yas, sah. 
all. I pinched his nose and de 
emptied ‘em down his throat.’ 

“Good gracious!” cried John in dwe- 
struck voice. “ He will die.” 

“Sounds like he is dying,’ groaned 
Bud, listening to moans and cries from 
the sick man’s hut. “ Not that he doesn't 
deserve to die, but it's going to be a bad 
fix for us,” he said, and suddenly cried, 


“What's that?” 


He swallow both bottles— 
wizard 


TERRIBLE wailing sounded outside, 
followed quickly by deep gutteral 
voices in excited confab. The lads looked 
out, to find the natives who, a short while 
ago, were squatted peacefully around 
their supper pots of mealies, standing 
around in muttering groups. 

“Oh, oh,” cried Amagulu. “Dey say we 
done giv de albino bad medicine. Dey say 
we done poison de ju ju man and the king's 
guest. Oh, oh, we done be chopped; dey 
done put us to the assegais!” 

Bud and John felt themselves _ lost, 
Then rage came over Bud. ‘To be killed 
by a bunch of savages because of a foolish 
mistake in regard to a low-down albino 
made him mad. He jumped at Amagulu, 
shaking him. 

“Get up, get up, you fool! Show us 
the way to the path down the precipice! ’ 

“Tt’s no good, Bud,” cried John at the 


door. “Here come two fellows with 
guns.” 
“Guns!” echoed Bud_ incredulously. 


“How can they have guns? Where can 
they get them? ° 

Searcely had he flung the questions ere 
the answer came to them both. ‘The albino 
was a gun runner. Right well had he 
deserved his death for gun-running is a 
capital offense in that part of Africa. 

The two blacks with the guns_ stood 
guard over their hut. The guns were old 
flintlocks, loaded from their muzzles, which 
were twice as long as the muzzles of 
modern rifles. 

“Tl bet they couldn't hit a barndoor a 
foot away,” sneered Bud. 


(Continued on page 56.) 


Camp Fire 


that I just had to grin and that made him 
mad. He got both feet on the same side 
and tried to get up but his heart failed 
him and he got back to the fork position. 
Then he tried it on his hands and knees. 
Then he fell in the creek. 

What that little, babbling brook did to 
him was a crime. It turned him end over 
end fourteen times and then started to 
roll him while I lay up on the bank and 
howled. He finally fetched up on a sand 
bar about two hundred yards from where 
he fell in and here he crawled out looking 
worse than a rainy Sunday. I told him 
to peel off his clothes while I was making 
a fire, for the water was icy cold, and 
when his teeth had stopped chattering I 
set about making a drink of hot tea. 
Right here my little old joke quit work- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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What if it does rain! What’s that to you? 
The 


motion picture theatre is open. 


T! 1E regular boy who finds the night too rough to go see a 


Paramount or Artcraft motion picture doesn’t exist. 

But his mother does! 

How to sell Mother on the idea, that’s the point. 

Easy. Get Dad into the conspiracy, and Sister, all the 
family—remind them it’s a Paramount or Artcraft picture, 
the sort Famous Players-Lasky Corporation advertises in the 
big national magazines, finest stars, finest plots and everything 

—and then what chance has Mother? 

All she'll say is ‘“‘ Well, wear your rubbers.” 

Mother knows Paramount and Artcraft, too. 
baby she would come herself.) 

All America knows them. 

They touch the spot. 

Go by the names Paramount and Artcraft and you'll go 


right! 
These two trade-marks are the sure way of 


identifying Paramount and Arteraft Pictures— 
and the theatres that show them. 


(But for 


ra, 





FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION AICRAN 


——Jx ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres, VESSE LLAeKy View Pres. CECUL B.DE MILLE snarguad © 
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New 
Paramount and Artcraft 
Pictures released in 
March 
Listed in order of their release 
Consult the local theatres’ 


newspaper advertisements for 


dates,cf showing 


Paramount 
Wallace Reid in 
‘“* ALIAS MIKE MoRAN ” 
Billie Burke in 
**Goop GRACIOUS, ANABELLE ” 
Lila Lee in ‘“* Puppy LOovE ”® 
Bryant Washburn in 
‘Poor Boos” 
Marguerite Clark in 
“THREE MEN AND A GIRL’ 
*Dorothy Dalton in 
**EXTRAVAGANCBR”® 
*Enid Bennett in 
“PARTNERS THREE’”’ 
Ethel C layton in 
*‘ PETTIGREW’s GIRL 
*Charles Ray in 
“HE SHERIFF’S SON” 
Vivian Martin in 
‘‘LirtLe CoMRADE”’ 
Dorothy Gish in ‘“‘PEPpPy POLLYy”’ 


Paramount- Artcraft Special 
t*The False Faces’ 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 


Artcraft 
Fred Stone in 
‘““JoHNNY Get Your Gun” 
Elsie ae in 
HE MARRIAGE PRICB”’ 
*William S. Hart in 
“THE Poppy GirL’s HusBAND” 
D. W. Griffith's Production 
“THE GIRL WHO STAYED AT 
HoME ”’ 


* Thomas H. Ince supervision 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
‘*Lovy”’ 
Paramount- Mack Sennett 
Comedies 
“THE VILLAGD SMITHY’’ 
“REILLY’s WasH Day” 
Paramount-Flagg Comedy 
** BERESFORD OF THE BABOONS ”? 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew in 
The Paramount-Drew Comedy 
‘ONCE A MASON”’ 


Paramount-Bray Pictograph 
One each week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes 
Travel Pictures 
One each week 

And remember that any Para- 
mount or Artcraft Picture that you 
haven't seen is as new as a*book 

you have never read. 


WwW 
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CCORDING to our Buckskin Calendar, this is April 
Fool’s Day of the tenderfeet, the goose-egg moon of the 
Indians and the Kenton Moon of the first-class Scouts. 
Simon Kenton was an American through and through, 
a real husky American who did things. He was the fellow who 
saved Daniel Boone’s life, he was the fellow whom the Indians 
tied, like Mazeppa, on a wild horse, and then drove the frantic 
animal dashing through the woods. Kenton was also the Scout 
that the Indians “ spread eagled.” Do you know what “ spread 
eagled” means? Well it is not a pleasant operation. The 
legs and arms are spread wide apart and a stake is driven at 
each foot and hand, and at the head; then, with rawhide 
thongs, the feet and hands are lashed to the stakes, a noose is 
put around the neck and lashed to the remaining stake, so that 
the victim may sleep safely and comfortably while his guards 
take a nap and a smoke. 

Not satisfied with all these little attentions to Kenton the 
savages made him run the gantlet. Mind you boys, this 
is spelled g-a-n and not g-a-u-n like the glove you wear. This 
was an athletic sport; a sport in which the winner’s life was 
the prize to be won, in which the loser lost his life. 

All the Indians, including squaws and children, armed with 
sticks and clubs and tomahawks, formed in two lines and 
Simon Kenton, or anyone else who was ordered to run the 
gantlet, stood at one end of this lane of painted and screech- 
ing savages ready, when the word was given, to race for life! 
The victim started down a lane of death amid a shower of 
blows from the savages: if he reached the sanctuary at the 
other end he was allowed to live until needed for 
more sports. Simon Kenton, that husky blond 
American, ran the gantlet many times, and he was - 
“some” athlete, for he died of old age and not 
from Indian tomahawks and clubs. 

















Ww" have said that Simon was an Ameri- 
can and so are we Americans. There- 
fore, when we have a wagon to carry the duf- , 
fel for the troop hike, we should have an 
American wagon. We do not want a lumber- 
ing dirt cart to trundle for weary miles over 
the road. Neither do we want a heavy African trek 
cart modelled for oxen to pull. On the contrary, we Hw 
want something airy and light. 7 
Some time ago the Chief told scouts how to build o-dab-ban 
sleds which are light and strong and adapted to the purpose; 
of carrying scout duffle bags and camp equipment in winter. 
They are American. When the immigrants traversed the 
Santa Fé trail, when they went overland to the Golden Gate, 
when they traversed the prairies in every direction, they did 
not travel in trek carts. They traveled in what were known 
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Making the 
Troop Tote 
Wagon 


Dan Beard 


YY 





= ine 
as prairie schooners, and the prairie schooner was a direct 
descendant of the conestoga, and the conestoga wagon was 
the freight wagon that carried all the freight over the old 
Cumberland road or the “ old Pike” as it was sometimes called. 
This was the first good road from Wheeling, W. Va., to Fort 
Cumberland—now Cumberland, Maryland, a pretty little town 
delightfully situated on a branch of the Potomac River. There 
were two routes to the Ohio valley, one over the famous Boone 
Trail to Cumberland Gap blazed on the trees in 1775. The 
other route was over the Braddock road to the Youghiougheny 
and it was in the general direction of this road that the Cum- 
berland Pike was built, a splendid road of stone covered with 
gravel that passed over great arched bridges thrown across the 
ravines and water courses. The Cumberland road was laid out 
by an Indian guide and in 1848 it was acknowledged to be the 
greatest traveled highway in America. 


N those days such celebrated whips as Sam Sibbley, old 
Breakiron and Puffington dashed over it with their gilded 
It was John 


stage coaches. 
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* your teeth. 
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“Be Good to Your Teeth’ — 


“Tt’s much easter to take care of them than to take 
medicine. Be a good Scout—treat them well.” 


Rtn OX — oe, 


It is Dan Beard, himself, Founder of the Sons of Daniel Boone, 
and National Scout Commissioner, who warns you that poor teeth 
mean sickness—and medicine. 


There are no half-way measures in health. You must guard 
it or lose it. Which? 


S. S. WHITE TOOTH PASTE will help you guard your 
teeth as a true Scout should. It is fine to use because it has such 
a delicious flavor and leaves such a cool, zippy feeling in your 
mouth. Every tooth feels clean and smooth. It leaves them in 
a condition which even Dan Beard would approve. 


S. S. WHITE'S is “the Dentrifrice Made for Dentists.” Way 
back in 1862—when the Civil War was being fought—S. S. 
WHITE’S was first made, because the dentists of America asked 
us to prepare a dentifrice that they could safely recommend. And 
they have recommended it ever since—it’s so pure and good for 














Send for FREE sample tube 


of S. S. WHITE TOOTH PASTE and our booklet, 
“Good Teeth—How They Grow and How to Keep Them.” 
It should be a part of every Scout’s equipment. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances Since 1844 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Like the “Magic Carpet’’! 


Remember the story of the Magic 
Carpet? All that folks had to do was 
to sit on it, wish that it would take 
them to some particular spot in the 
world—and, presto, the magic carpet 
took them there! 


You can have a “Magic Carpet. 
Yes you can! Merely hop in the sad- 
dle of your Iver Johnson, and it will 
take you there in a jiffy. Boy Scouts 
just can’t do without them. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Models for you, made just like the 
ones we build for your dad, and for 
all men, 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles embody 
Iver Johnson adu/t construction through- 
out. Seamless steel tubing; perfect 2-point 
bearings; drop-forged parts; one-piece hubs; 
superb enamel and nickel finish and the best 
equipment make Iver Johnson the King of 
Bicycles—unbeatable for good looks, easy 
riding, speed, strength and durability. 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles, $27.50 to 
$32.50 (Coaster Brake extra). Other Mod- 
els, $45 and up. 


Write today for Free Bicycle Catalog “*B’’ 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
342 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


” 











LEARN TO DRAW 


by the 
Landon Method 


Copy this sketch 
and let me see what 
you can do with it. 
Cartoonists and _illus- 
trators earn from 
$20.00 to $125.00 or 
more per week. More 
opportunities are 
opening up for boys 
«uw than ever before. My practical system of 
personal individual lessons by mail will teach 
you to draw original pictures. Fifteen years’ 
successful work for newspapers qualifies me 
to teach you in the right way. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for test lesson plate 
and examples of the work of successful boy stu- 
dents which will show possibilities for YOU, 


State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL eeesteatne 


AND CARTOONING 
1496 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, O. 


at 
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Buck who handled the ribbons of the 
coach that took Lafayette over the “ole 


| Pike” in 1825. The Pike was also the 
highway for processions of conestoga 
wagons, long canvas-covered swayback 


affairs with blue wooden bodies and high 
bows and high poops, resembling the deck 
lines of the old ships. These were the 
daddies of our prairie schooners. 

The writer has been asked many times 


| to work out a scheme by which bicycle 





wheels may be used for one of these 
prairie schooners. At first I used a couple 
of wheels with an iron axle running through 
from one side of the cart to the other. But 
the bicycle wheel is not adapted for such 
a plan, and the axle broke off short, close 
by the wheel; therefore I have come to the 
conclusion that to use a_ bicycle wheel 
one must use it as it is used in the bicycle, 
and to do this it will be necessary to dis- 
tribute the weight by using the front 
wheels with the forks as shown in the 
diagrams here given. 


HE tread of your wagon should be 


the same as that of the ordinary 


| country democrat or buggy, because then 
| the 


wheels will follow the ruts made in 
the country roads by the country wagons. 

But light prairie schooners may _ be 
made with a narrower tread. For in- 
stance, the front view in the diagram may 
be shortened up almost a third, and in 
place of having one big wagon for the 


| troop each patrol may have a light prairie 





schooner of its own, which can be pulled 
not only over the roads but across country. 
At any bicycle repair shop abandoned 
wheels are obtainable; from amongst them 
select four front wheels, as shown in 
Fig. 3. You will note that the head of 
the bicycle, that being the name for the 
upright shaft above the forks, runs up 
through a slot P, and is clamped in place 
by a bolt, Figs. 3, 4 and 5. This is best 
seen on the hind wheels. The blocks N 
and P, Fig. 3, are joined by two pieces 
of board to decrease the weight, other- 
wise we would use a four by four all the 
way across. The hind wheels do not have 
to turn to right or left and are conse- 
quently fastened to a rigid cross piece. 
The bed of the wagon, Fig. 1, rests upon 


| the reach board K, connecting the front 


| and 


hind wheels, but the front wheels 
are differently arranged so that they may 


be turned to the right or the left and re- 
volve upon a king pin G. 


T is evident that the strain would bend 

the front frame forward or backward 
if it was not connected with the bed of the 
wagon at the top and the reach board at 
the bottom. 

We have used the steel axles, A, B and 
Q, R, but the weight is distributed by the 
fork to the two sides of the wheel, which 
prevents the strain from coming upon the 
inside of the axle. This frame may be 
made as light as is consistent with 
Strength. We have not described the 
wagon bed because any fellow that can 
build a boat can build a wagon bed. 
The bed must be made undercut at the 
bow to give room for the front wheels to 
turn, and there should be a strong piece 
of wood in the bottom of the bow of the 
bed for the kingpin G to pass through; 
the fifth wheel of a light wagon might be 
used to advantage here. The blocks and 
sideboards N, O, P, Fig. 3, must pass 
through the sides of the bed of the 
wagon, Fig. 1, and be part of it, while the 
ends, N and P, protrude from the sides 
of the wagon, Fig. 1. 

If any one of you thinks that this is 
beyond his skill use old buggy wheels for 
your framework. I once made a prairie 
schooner from an old buggy, Figs. 6, 7 
and 8, and it was quite light and easily 
pulled by a bunch of boys, Figs. 9 and 
10. But whatever you use and whatever 
design you work from, make your wagon 
light like the o-dab-ban; make it in the 
form of a prairie schooner. 

The truth is that in the borderland it 
was not wagons but pack horses and 
mules that first followed the trails in the 
footsteps of the pioneers. First, the men 
packed the things on their own backs, then 
they packed the duffel on the backs of 
mules, after that came the _ prairie 
schooner. In the big flood of migration 
over the Western prairies, the favorite 
motto which was painted on the sides of 
the prairie schooners was, “ Pike’s Peak 
or Bust.” That is a little rude, a little 
crude, but it has exactly the same spirit 
in it that made our boys win in Chateau- 
Thierry and while Pike’s Peak can now 
be reached by rail, the sentiment is the 
same. Boys, build one of these prairie 
schooners or bust. 
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“TT’S A COLUMBIA!” The boy who can say that knows a 


pride of possession that nothing else that runs on wheels can 


arouse in him. 


Ahead of him is that day-follow-day service for which the 
Columbia has been noted for more than forty years. 


Ahead of him, too, is a season of 
sunshine and outdoor muscle-making 
—a season of trouble-free riding 
wherever he wills, in the open spaces, 
where a boy’s mind has a chance to 
grow, his chest develops, his percep- 
tion of things as they should be ex- 
pands and gets big. 

You can’t ride the Columbia too 
hard—it’s built for punishment, ease, 


comfort—all those things that keep 
it the Standard of the World. 


There’s a model ideally adapted to 
every individual taste and purse— 
for every boy, girl, man, and woman 
—every model possessing the dis- 
tinctive features of appearance and 
ease of operation and durability all 
Columbias must have. 


Send for 1919 Columbia Catalog—a pictorial history of all 
that’s high-grade in this year’s bicycles 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 


39 LOZIER AVE. - 
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KAZOO 
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AZOO is the 

suspender for 

regular fellows 
who think fast and 
play hard. The easy, 
neat and botherless 
way of keeping pants 
and hose in place. 


In Kazoo you’ll stand 
straight and breathe 
right—thanks to the 
exclusive non-elastic 
Underarm feature. 
And you’ll feel like a 


man. 


At Boys’ Clothing and 
Furnishing Depts., or 
write us. 75c¢ and $1.00 
(In Canada 20c more) 























Send for our “reason why” 


booklet 7, “For Real Boys 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 
694 Broadway, at 4th Street 
New York 








Jeffery’s Mxuxe Canoe Glue 


BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 


Any or leak in begs or conep 


ean ber in 5 minutes. It is as val- 
uable to a canowist as a kit toa 
bicyclist or eutomopilist. It is a Johnnie- 
on-the- 





enn 

es today. Friction top emergency cans, each: by mai Oe 
Can 47c. Send for Bkits., ‘Marine Glue What aioe and Hi. 

'o Use It”’ and * ow To ‘Make Your Boat Leakproof.’’ At ‘ail 


porting 
LW w. FERDINAND * CO., 156 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 














WANTED—One or two alert boys in each town, east of 
Mississippi. Splendid opportunity to make money. 
Scout Masters also write for ‘What others are doing.” 
W. W. Leggett, Princeton, N. J. 
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| Think and Grin 








ANYHOW. , 
‘THEY CAN‘T SAY 
‘THESE ARE DRY 


JOKES 






af 


April showers are usually considered pretty 
wetting affairs, but the advance shower o 
April jokes sent in to us for publication in this 
column has been the driest shower imaginable. 
We have picked out the nearest-to-being-moist 
jokes and pass them along to you. 

Should you see Old Idle Five Minutes any- 
where on the horizon, soak him with a few of 
these near-moist ones. 

Yeah! Here he comes. Pull the April fool 
stuff on him and get the job over before that 
five minutes is up. 

Ready? Go! 


* * * 


Winners for April 
Reginald Coykendale, Ohio; George A. Craig, 


Illinois; Scout. El. Goldstein, New York; Jo- 
seph F. Meacham, New Jersey; Scout Leo 
Wolfson, New York; Scout Keith R. Clark, 
Washington; Scout Charles Burlingham, New 
York; Scout Wm. J. Right, Virginia; Scout 
Conrad Hoffman, Iowa; John Blair Young, 
New York; Judson Watts, New Jersey; Neal C. 
Sackett, Saskatchewan; Scout Harold Rodgers, 
Tennessee. 

7 * * 

A Nut 


First Scout (Stage manager in Scout Show) 

All ready? Run up the curtain. 

Second Scout—Say! What do you think I 
am, a squirrel? 


* * * 


Spinal Column 
Old Man—I want to get copies of this paper 
for a week (weak) back. 
fise Newsboy—Hadn’t 
porous plaster? 


you better try a 


* * * 


Not Stove In 


Scout—I saw a big rat in my cook-stove 
when I went for a stick he ran out. 

Friend—Did you hit him? 

Scout—No, he was out of range. 


and 


7 +. * 


Willy Didn’t Rest in Peace 
Teacher—William Green, compare the ad- 


jective sick. 
Willie—Sick, sicker, dead. 


* * * 


In the Neck 


Patrol-Leader (In charge of camp of Scouts, 
to Tenderfoot who is trying to dive into two 
feet of water)—Hey, Scout, if you break your 
neck diving into that water, I’ll be the one 
that'll suffer for it. 


oa * 7 


Had His Share When Plowing 
Thoughtful Neighbor (Snow is two feet deep) 


Goed morning, Mr. Smith, I brought back 
your lawn mower. Could I borrow your snow 
shovel? 
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A Horse Tale 


Tenderfoot—-Why is a horse 
up its head like next Wednesday? 

First Class Scout—Don’t know. 

Tenderfoot-——Why, because its neck’s weak. 

First Class Scout—Oh, I heard that’ joke 
a weak back. 


that can’t hold 


+ * * 


No Tick Under the Pillow 
Small Scout—Dad, what are the silent watches 
of the night? 
Indulgent Father—They are the ones which 
their owners forgot to wind, my son. 


* * * 
Cured 


“One of our little pigs was sick, so I gave 
him some sugar. 
“Sugar! What for?” 
“For medicine, of course. 
heard of sugar-cured hams?” 
* * * 


Haven’t you 


Jimmy Knew 
A teacher was instructing a class in English 


and called on a small boy named Jimmy 
Brown. 

“James,” she said, “ write. on the board, 
‘Richard can ride the mule if he wants to.’” 

“ Now,” continued the teacher when Jimmy 
had finished writing, “can you find a_ better 
jorm for that, sentence? ”’ 

‘Yes, ma‘am, :J think I can,” was the 


prompt answer. “Richard can ride the mule 
if the mule wants him to.” 


* * 


Camp Cookery 
Tack—Tom, make some noodle soup. 
Tom—TI don’t know how. 
Jack—Don’t know how to make noodle soup? 
Use your head! 
* * * 


Putting His Foot In It 
First Class Scout—My brother stepped in a 
hole and sprained his knee, and now he limps. 
What would you do in a case like that? 
Tenderfoot—I suppose I would limp too. 


* * 7” 


Dark 
Boss—Bring in the coal before it gets dark. 
Uncle Remus—Why, sa’, I thought all coal 
was dark all de time. 
* * * 


Bark and Bite 
First Scout—So you spent the winter in 
Texas? Did the mosquitoes trouble you very 
much? 
Second Scout—Oh yes. Why, they 
big they would sit upon logs and bark. 
* * _ 


were so 


Scout. What’s his name, of 192 New Tots 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., forgot to give us his 


name. How can we send his prize? 
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We Back This Trade Mark 
With Our Reputation 





2 Special design rear fork, giving extra clearance be- 
tween wheel and fork sides. Flush rear fork ends. 
3 Drop-forged seat-post cluster, giving extra strong 


grip on seat-post. 


4 High-grade padded leather saddle with double action 
springs. Leather tool bag and complete tool equip- 


ment, 


5 Seventeen process enamel finish of Dayton Car- 
mine. Tough and long wearing. 


copper under all nickel plating. 





A pee 
Through ExXptess =~ 


for you alofiegs 


1 One-piece drop-forged cranks. Hobbed sprockets. 






“ 
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FF to school—or work—or play! 
A quick, flying start—a fast nerve- 
tingling run—and there you are! 


That’s what a Dayton Bicycle will do 
for you. It is a “Through Express”—for 
you alone! 


Why walk, when you can ride a bike? 
Why wait for crowded street cars, when 
with a Dayton you can ride “to beat the 
cars.” 

Dayton Bicycles have many points and features 
of superiority. They are notable for the large 


ee te Ee te 
ie ‘ J 


number of drop-forgings embodied in their con- 
struction. The seat-post cluster, through which 
the seat-post must pass, is drop-forged. This is 
an important point, since the drop-forging gives 
the necessary strength, PLUS the “‘spring,” which 
is vital. 

The crank is drop-forged, one-piece, of 40-car- 
ban steel, spring-tempered in oil. 

At every point where a drop-forging can be used 
to advantage, it IS used in a Dayton. 


Dayton Bicycles are built for those who appre- 
ciate quality—and demandit. Someof the Dayton’s 
many mechanical advantages are indicated below. 


Write to us for Catalog B-8. It is Free 


Cycle Dept.. THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 





Heavy coat of 
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6 Dust-proof head adjustingcone. Extra large High 
Duty ball bearings. Cones case-hardened in cy- 
anide. 

7 Outside joint-head construction. Tiron re- 


inforcements in frame, all dip-brazed. 


8 Double anchored fork sides with solid steel spool 
between plates. 


9 Front hub and cups of special design turned from 
solid steel bar. wo-point frictionless bearings. 


10 Seamless crank hanger bracket, extra reinforced. 
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Wonderful epportunition 
—great scope for advance- 
ment —and big pay — await you in the airplane 
industry. This does not mean actual flying, but 
in any and all of the various branches of the in- 
dustry. It is the coming profession—the future 
means of transportation. U.S. Mail is already 
being carried by airplanes. Factories are springing up 
everywhere and trained men are in big demand. 
Openings in Fou can gst into thie 
profession while it is 
Many Branches still in its infancy asa 
mechanic, engineer, repairman, instructor, in- 
spector, builder, contractor, salesman or pro- 
fessional aviator. The minute you understand 
the science and mechanics of — 
aviation you can step intoa 
high-salaried position. 







Our Training =“ 


We absolutely and unre- 
servedly guarantee that 
our Home Training Course 
will enable you to qualify for a good position as 
soon as you graduate. The Course itself has 
been written by noted aeronautical engineers, 
and covers the entire fundamentals of practical 
aeronautics. Every lesson is written and illus- 
trated so clearly that you cannot fail to under- 
stand it. But see for yourself. Take ten les- 
sons. Then if you are not satisfied you are not 
out one cent. We guarantee satisfaction. 


|\Prepare Now f 
Bid Future er 


Only by specialized instruction can you expect 
to succeed in aviation or in any line of business. 
Training alone will fit you for_a big job—and 
NOW is the time to_begin. Check and mail 
the coupon for Big Free Bulletin and Money- 
Back Guarantee, | 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. F 1644 CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


TRAINING THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Please send Free Bulletin and J bq] 
explain how I can qualify for 
the position checked. 


«High School Graduate —_ «.... Lawyer 
«Mlectrical Engineer «Business Manager 
...Elee.Light & Power Supt. .«-...Certified Pub. Accountant 
eoees Hydroelectric Engineer -..Accountant and Auditor 
«Telephone Engineer «Bookkeeper 

aul Telegraph Engineer -...5tenographer 

«Wireless Operator ew Fire Insurance Expert 
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...Architect ....Sanitary Engineer 
onal Building Contractor ....Master Plumber 
«él Civil Engineer ....Heating & Vent. Engineer 
...Structural Engineer ....Automobile Engineer 
..Mechanical Engineer es. .... Automobile Repairman 
...Shop Superintendent ....Airplane Mechanic 
..Steam Engineer enews General Education Course 


....Jraftsman and Designer ....Common School Branches 





CANOES 

ROWBOATS 

FISHBOATS 

MOTOR BOATS 

OUTBOARD MOTORS 

CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1906 Ann Street PESHTIGO, WIS. 














CLASS PINS EMBLEMS of every de 


scription. 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with anv 
etters, numerals, or colors Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM CO. 
607 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 
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“ Well, as I was sayin’,’ the story con- 
tinued, “I knew that by the time she'd 
got through telephonin’, Port Henry would 
be unhealthy for me, so I left_ town.” 

“Turn my socks inside out, Bill,” 
directed Johnnie, “and hang ’em a speck 
further from the fire.” 

.... “Started back for civilization by 
way of Ti...” 

“Sorry to trouble you, Bill, but if you 
don’t want to lug a new roof for the fire- 
place all night keep the blaze down.” 

- . . - “Had no luck on trains, so I 
hoofed it to Ti. But I bumped into hard 
luck there, too. Seems there’s been two at- 
tempts to blow up the Graphite Works and 
there’s jest ‘leven hundred and seventy- 
nine pairs of eyes in Ticonderoga Town- 
ship spottin’ strangers and lookin’ ‘em 
over to see if they ain't the dynamiter that 
got away. I didn’t have no more chance 
to breathe in that town than two Boches in 
front of a marine.... The judge give me 
an hour and a half to git out o’ town. 
‘And next time you’re caught inside the 
town limits,’ says he, ‘it’s thirty days 
workin’ in the vegetable garden for starved 
Silurians,’ says he, or words to that effect. 
So I wouldn’t stay ... only paused long 
enough in the rain to borrow this hat from 
under the ‘BUY BOOKS FOR BUD- 
DIES’ sign im the vestibule o’ the Black 
Watch Memorial Library.” 

“What are you doin’ off in the moun- 
tains here?” 


‘ce OULDN’T stay in Ti; the rice- 

puddin’ blocked my way to the 
north; there’s a fierce stretch of No-Man’s 
Land to the east and down the tongue be- 
tween Lake George an’ Lake Champlain 
to Whitehall, so I tried the route south 
toward Lake George’s west bank. But a 
feller knight of the road put me wise that 
a constable named Loucks has spread my 
description up and down that thorough- 
fare and offered a reward for me.” 

“What’s he after you for?” 

“Tt’s your fault,” declared the. tramp. 
“Seems he got my description from you. 
Says I to my friend, ‘I guess [ll 
do time, seein’ there ain’t no Pearl Street 
wigglin’ around here to git out on. Says 
he, ‘ There’s one chance if you’re game,’ 
and he put me onto this trail. ‘”Tain’t 
much of a trail,’ says he, ‘and you gotter 
keep your eye peeled or you'll fall off it; 
but it leads out in sight of the town of 
Graphite, where the mines is, and there 
you can get to the State road _ leadin’ 
through Brant Lake, Warrensburg, and 
Chestertown and on to civilization, and 
nobody over there cares a Bolshevik for 
what happens in this dump to the north 
here.” 

“All right,” said Johnnie, “but when 
two trails end at a pond, it takes special 
education to piece the two together. Stick 
around with me a few days and I'll show 
you the end of the other one.” 

“ Eventually, why not now?” demanded 
the hobo hopefully. 

“ Because, honest, I'm dog tired and I 
need you,’ answered Johnnie. “ Now, 
those fellers ought to be back. Run down 
to the pond and see if they’re in sight. 
Fetch the pail along and git some water. 
When you come back, put on some for 
coffee, then break out the bacon from the 
farthest pack in the corner and cut up a 


good bit. The fryin’ pan is in under the 
pile. There's a sack of potatoes there 
somewhere. Peel a good mess. ‘Throw 
on some more fire-wood before you go— 
careful! not too much.” 
¢ 

4} HE boy must have dozed off and the 

dog with him, for the first he knew 
there were shouts of hostility from the 
shore, and the next instant the Kaiser's 
double tumbled into the shack and _ the 
voices of Jack and Bill came nearer. 

“Soft music, please,” commanded John- 
nie. “Fellers, I guess I was more wore 
out than I thought, so I’ve engaged a valet 
for the rest of the vacation. Let me in- 
terduce my old friend, Willie Hohenzol- 
lern. Stand up, Willie, and give ’em the 
royal flipper, and then get a move on 
with the grub. Come on in fellers. What 
you got?” 

“ Forty-two.” 

“Forty-two what?” 

“Well, pickerel and bass weren't biting, 
so we got—bull-heads.” With which, they 
threw down before their chum two big 
strings of the ugly-looking fish variously 
known as_ bull-head, bull-pout, horned- 
pout, and cat fish. 

“ They taste all right, but the cleaning!” 
observed Jack, studying his sore fingers. 
“Getting them off the hook is bad enough, 
but they’ve got a skin like an eel. It's 
going to be some job!” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,” said 
Johnnie, “Tll put Willie Hohenzollern to 
work on them as soon as he gits supper 
out of the way.” And he proceeded to 
give his chums a brief history of the 
tramp. 

Two hours later the three friends, in 
warm, dry blankets, lay blinking at the 
cheery fire and listening to the grunts of 
the helmeted figure down by the pond, 
while the rain fell in soft, hushing whispers 
on roof and soil and trees and under- 
brush. 


y HEN Johnnie awoke, the sun was 
shining, the fire was out, and all 
was still. He shook his two companions. 
The three boys stretched, rubbed their 
eyes, and rose to saunter down to the 
pond for a morning dip. © 

There on the bank lay the mess of bull- 
heads. A mutilated number showed the 
desperate attempts made to remove the 
tight skin from their ugly bodies; but the 
rest were arranged in some orderly pattern 
on a level stretch of sand. 

“ What’s the idea? ” mused Bull Spreggs. 

Johnnie took one quick survey of the 
whole piece of work, and let out a groan. 

“That's what comes of you fellers layin’ 
it on too tick,” he growled. “ You’ve gone 
and scared off my valet!” 

The fish were laid out in a_ short 
sentence that hetokened the desperation 
of a tried spirit: 

ME FOR JAIL. 


Communications 
OOM ALLY the Editor of BOYS’ 


.IFE receives a communication which has 
no signature or such a signature as, for ex- 
ample, ‘Interested Reader.” BOYS’ LIFE 
disregards such letters. We are pleased to re- 
ceive communications containing criticism, sug- 
gestion, comment or boasts, but we expect that 
such communications will be signed with the 
true names of the writers. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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“Gop MEDAL” 


Standard Camp Equipment 


Known the world over _ for 
strength, comfort, convenience and 
serviceability. Chosen by sports- 
men, hunters, explorers and the 
J. §S. Government as_ standard 
camp equipment. 

Every piece of Gold Medal Camp 
Furniture bears our Trade Mark 
and is fully guaranteed. 

Go to your dealer or write us for 
illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete camp equipment. 

Gold Medal Camp Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. Z Racine, Wis. 























Fellows! This One's 
Got’em ALL Beat! 


Got’em beat in easy riding qualities! in 
durability! in speed! Why, do you know, these 
are the bicycle tires ridden by World’s Champions— 
the tires that as you’ ll see hold all World’s records 
Now you too can ride on just such tires—wonderful 










With P-M Cords on your trusty bike 
you can leave your pals inatrail of dust. 
No tires in the world have so much 
speed, durability and service built into 
them as these Champion tires with their 
thousands of Cords hand-laid in live 
rubber. Ask your dealer. We sell only 
tojobbers and manufacturers. If = 
dealer will not furnish you P-M Cord 
Tyres vou can buy them of Mead Cycle 
Co., Chicago or Sears-Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago. 


Send for Champions’ 


Record 
containing pictures of all the 
Racers in racing costume and their 
records. Book also contains other 
val-able information for bicyclists. 
Send for it—it’s FREE! 
Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 
200 Pye Street 





Jonesboro 











CAMPS 


FREE CATALOG Boys’ or Girls’ Camps with ex- 
ceptional educational as well as 
recreational facilities. Military, 

Naval, agricultural, vocational, special tutoring courses. Also 

school catalog. ‘rite , 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCTATION 
Headquarters for Information on All Camps 
Times Bullding, New York 
Masonic Temple, Chicago 








New Class Pins 


Only 20c for silver plate, two colors, hard 
enamel pin No. 46, $2.00 doz. Sterling 40c 





each $4.00 doz. any letters or date. Big cata 

log FREE of Grammar and High School Class 
No. 46 Pins, Rings and Fobs. 

Metal Arts Co., 91 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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AY, fellows, do you know why the 
American people are the greatest 
inventors the world has ever known? 
It is because they have been a race 


of campers, pioneers and frontiersmen 
from the time the first group of settlers 
reached the shores of the continent. And 
the frontiersman, or scout, has always had 
to do things for himself. Never has he 
been able to carry much with him into the 
wilderness. When he wanted a house he 
had to build it himself. When he wanted 
furniture he had to make it himself. When 
he needed clothing he had to make it him- 
self. When—— 

Look out, I feel it coming on—one of 
those spells of mine! Stand back, Scouts 
and give me air! Well, here goes! 


HEN Dan Boone’s old 
gave out hind and fore, 

Did he call in a tailor to make him some 
more? 

He made ’em himself. 

When he carved up a Redskin who threat- 
ened his life 

Did he cail in a grinder to sharpen his 
knife? 

He did it himself. 

When he knew of the haunt of a sockin’ 
big bear, 

Did he send for a jitney to carry him 
there? 

ITe hiked it himself. 

We’re all mighty proud of our honest old 
Dan— 

A fearless, resourceful, strong wilderness 
man— 

When he needed supplies and provisions, I 
guess 

He knew he'd go barefoot 
unless 

He got ’em himself. 


buckskins 


and hungry 


HEN you put on your socks and 
your toe punches through. 
Don’t leave all the mending for others to 
do, 
Darn ’em yourself. 
The next time your trousers are due to be 
pressed 
Just say to your mother, “ Please sit down 
and rest, 
I'll do it myself.” 
If your basement is littered with rubbish 
and trash 


Don’t send for the ashman—save your 
Dad’s cash- 

And do it yourself. 

Far removed are you now from that 
pioneer life 

When daily existance meant unceasing 
strife, 





But though you don’t live on the frontier 
like Dan, 

You'll find—if you try 
you can 


Do for yourself. 


’ 


many things that 


GUESS you fellows know what a bug 

I am about camping. I believe it is 
the greatest sport in the world and I be- 
lieve in it so strongly that I am sure no 
greater blessing could come to our country 
than to give every American boy a chance 
to go camping at least once every year. 
A camp is the best place in the world to 
put muscle on weaklings, to put the “ can” 
on the “ can’t-do-its,” and to put pep into 
sissies. A yellow streak will show up 
quicker in camp than in any other place 
on earth. And the quicker a fellow who 
has a yellow streak shows his color the 
better his chances are for having it 
changed. 

Of course there is a big difference in 
camps. There are a few where everything 
is done for the boys—where everything is 
handed them on a silver platter and they 
are not expected to turn a finger to help 
themselves. That kind of a camp doesn’t 
do a boy much good. Then there is the 
other extreme where absolutely nothing is 
done for the boys—where they either go 
out alone or with somebody, who knows 
nothing of outdoor living, sleep in the 
mud, observe no sanitary rules and eat 
grub that would give indigestion to a brass 
monkey. 

“But Cave Scout, what is your idea of 
the right kind of a camp?” 

Well, there are a few things that I think 
are absolutely necessary. Most important 
of all is DISCIPLINE. No camp can 
possibly be a_ success without _ that. 
Another essential is a warm, dry, com- 
fortable place to sleep. Another is proper 
sanitation. And _ still another is well- 
cooked chow—and plenty of it. 


AY, fellows, T’ll tell you what I think 
J we'd better do—why not think these 
things over carefully for a few weeks and 
then talk them over in our confab for 
May? Get what I mean? If each one of 
us tries to figure out just why discipline is 
important, how to rig up a warm, dry 
bunk, what sanitary measures are neces- 
sary, and how to cook chow that is fit to 
eat, then every fellow here will be “ doing 
it for himself.” Won’t he? Is that a go? 

“Sure thing!” 

All right then, there’s something to keep 
the wheels turning in our noodles for a 
while. Cave Scour. 
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Boy Scouts in 
the Wilderness 
z (Continued from page 7) : 


hissing against the branches. Yet be- 
neath their thatched roof and the over- 


lapping limbs they lay dry and warm 


under their brown coverlet. 


66 HITE pine he great tree,” re- 

marked Joe, snuggling a little 
deeper under the soft needles, “he always 
have blanket for Indian. We sleep here 
till to-morrow, then perhaps rain stop and 
we build fire. 

“What about grub?” inquired Will. 

“Plenty grub everywhere,” replied Joe, 
“berries, roots, bark, then when rain stops 
we build fire, get fish, partridge, cook 
them up nice 2) 

“Say, Joe,” interrupted Will, “that 
will be about all for you. I’m hungry 
enough without hearing you talk of dif- 
ferent kinds of eats.” 

“Hungry,” returned Joe, scornfully, 
“how you like to go two, three, four days 
in winter nothing at all to eat?” 

“Have you done that?” asked Will 
much impressed. 

“Yes,” responded Joe, “many times. 
Some years all rabbits die, then wolf, fox, 
lynx, weasel and Indian all have bad time. 
Indian live on dried fish, when that gone 
eat dog, moccasin, bark—anything.” 

“Go on, Joe, tell me about it,” urged 
Will, “I’m too cold and hungry to sleep. 
Don’t give me any talk about good din- 
ners and lots of food. What I want to 
hear to-night is about people starving 
and freezing to death. That’s what’s going 
to make me feel more comfortable.” 

Joe reflected. ; 

“Indian children always cold, always 
hungry in winter-time,” he said at last, 
“many of them die. One time when I was 
a little boy, I very hungry, nothing to eat 
for two, three days. My mother she 
hungry too, but she give me all food she 
can find, I get too weak to walk, she get 
too weak to carry me, tribe go off and 
leave us in little teepee beside frozen 
lake. She have old axe, knife and one 
fish-book with bark line, but not anything 
for bait. I cry and cry so hungry am I. 
I was only very little boy,” Joe explained 
apologetically. 

“Then she look everywhere but no bait. 
She take axe and cut hole through ice. 
Very weak, have to stop and rest. Then 
she sit down beside hole and cut a piece 
right out of her leg for bait and let blood 
run in water to make fish come. She put 
piece meat on hook and catch big jack- 
fish something like what you call pickerel, 
only bigger,” Joe explained. 

“She pull it up, cut off piece, give it to 
me, eat big piece herself, tie up leg, use 
rest of fish for bait and catch enough to 
keep us alive till we found tribe again.” 

There was a long silence after Joe's 
story. 

“That was a good kind of a mother to 
have,” said Will at last, “is she still liv- 
ing out there in the Northwest? ” 

“No,” answered Joe, briefly. “She get 
sick one time when I away on a visit. I 
come back find tribe had gone off and left 
her, She dead. My father he dead. too 
long before. Clawed up bad by bear. 
Then I leave tribe, tell them they cowards 
end dogs to treat my mother so bad. 
Afterwards I walk and walk and walk 
and walk all the time east until at last I 
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Coasts Without Friction 


HE MORROW has more ball-bear- 

ings than other brakes, so coasts more 
easily—and it coasts farther, too. These 
extra ball-bearings give longer life to the 
brake—and insure smoothest, easiest 
coasting possible to obtain. 


Larger Braking Surface Even Braking Power 
The braking “drum” inside the MORROW The “drum” of the MORROW expands 
has a braking surface of 6 3-10 squareinches equally from both ends, forced by four 
—much larger than in other brakes. Thus wedges. Thus the braking power is distrib- 
the MORROW has greater braking power. uted evenly and equally over the entire 
inner surface of the hub, eliminating twists 
Bronze Brake Shoes ss and sideswing. No other brake has the 
Two metals of equal hardness will not grip braking power so evenly distributed, 


properly in braking. For this reason the 
“drum” in the MORROW has bronze brake Strong and Sturdy 

shoes. Bronze, being softer than the hard 

steel inner surface of the hub, “takes hold” a ene yt ae ne raga sturdy, and 
smoothly but firmly and surely. Wen esa ———— 


Positive Forward Drive Inspections and Tests 


The minute you press forward on the pedals Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
you move forward with a MORROW. It re- by a rigorous final test of the completed 
sponds instantly to your every wish. brake are your guarantee of perfect service. 





The Wedges Do the Work 


WEDGES FORCED OUT 
ENGAGING DRIVING RING] BETWEEN “IN'AND OUT 








Demand the Sturdy, Efficient, Dependable Morrow Coaster Brake on Your Next Bicycle 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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Why does Mother Give Me All I Want? 


HE says it’s because Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is so good for 


me. 


But I don’t care about that, 


She says a Beech-Nut Peanut butter sandwich does me 
as much good as a glass of milk. 


all I know is that it tastes 


better’n anything else when I’m hungry. 


Does your mother give you Beech-nut Peanut Butter? If not, 


ask her to get a jar. 


But tell her to be sure it’s Beech-Nut brand, 


because that’s the kind that tastes so good and hasn’t any grit or 


bitterness in it. 
BeecH-Nut 


PacKING CoMPANY, 


N.Y. 


CANAJOHARIE, 


**Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 
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"oul PLQUECCEN Alto 


You can do this and many other wonderful 
mystifying chemical tricks such as writing 
wy secret letters with your own invisible pik. 
and making magic writing paper and 
ink and in! powder, if you haye ““CH 
CR. Junior The boy pe. = 
che mnpoal outfit. 7 s the greatest sport you 
ad! Sen a3 Se V stamps and get your 
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BOYS BUILD THIS CAR 


This nifty little car, driven by gasoline 
motor, can be built by any boy. Parts 
ere furnished by us and arevery 
cheap. Send 26 centsfor buliding 
plans and pricelist of partsshow- 
ing how to build thistad's car. 














SYPHER MFG. CO. 
122 Warren Street 
TOLEDO ,OHIO 





| get to Cornwall, where my father’s brother 
live.” 
| 


| OE stopped talking and Will did not 
feel like asking him any more ques- 
tions. ‘The hours went by and the Indian’s 
regular breathing showed that he was 
asleep. It was dark with the absolute 
blackness of a midnight forest on a 
stormy night. In spite of himself Will 
began to imagine the horror of being sud- 
denly clutched in the dark by the great 
paws of some prowler of the night. Sud- 
denly with a shock that made his scalp 
tingle and a cold wave run up and down 
his spine he heard something that made 
| him sit up so suddenly that he sent a 
shower of pine-needles all over the shack. 
It was the sound of a light, stealthy foot- 
step in the brush. Something was walk- 
ing around and around the lean-to coming 
nearer with each circle. Will could stand 
it no longer. Reaching over he touched 
Joe. 

“ Joe,” he whispered, “ there’s something 
walking around outside.” 


Joe sat up and listened intently for a 
moment to the circling foot-step. 

“Humph,” he remarked and lay down 
again. 

“Ts—is it dangerous?” faltered Will, 
much relieved by Joe’s actions, yet anx- 
ious to know more about their invisible 
visitor. 


“Nothing you can hear is dangerous,” 
returned Joe. “Dangerous animals al- 
ways go quiet. This nothing but old por- 
cupine. 

“How can you tell?” inquired Will. 

“No other wild thing dare walk around 
so loud in the night,” explained Joe, “ ex- 
cept Old Man Quill-Pig. He know that 
nothing touch him and so he don’t care 
who hear him,” and Joe went off to sleep 
again, 

Will tried to follow his example but 
without success. After a time the foot- 
falls stopped and he could hear nothing 
but the wail of the wind and the hiss of 
the rain. He was at last just beginning 
to drop off when from overhead came a 
noise like the ringing of a bell. “ Ting, 
ting, ting,” it tolled, then “Ting, ting, 
ting,’ again, with a weird unearthly 
cadence. 

“This is certainly some night,” mut- 
tered Will to himself, “I wonder what'll 
come next,” and he turned over to wake 
up the Indian only to find him sitting up 
as much puzzied over the sound as him- 
self. 

“What is it, Joe?” Will whispered for 
the second time that night. 

“Don’t know,” responded the other 
briefly. “I think ’um Indian devil.” 

“Are you scared, Joe?” queried Will 
again. 

“Yes,” admitted the 

Some way this answer gave 
of lost courage. 

“Ting, ting, ting,” 


Indian honestly. 
Will a lot 


went the unseen bell 
from a hundred feet above them in the 
rain-swept branches of a_ great pine. 
“ Ting, ting, ting,” it chimed not fifty feet 
away, as if it were flying towards them 
through the air. 

“I’m scared of panthers and bears,” ex- 
claimed Will, suddenly jumping up, “ but 
I'm not afraid of Injun devils—for there 
ain’t such a thing,” and he grabbed a 
dead bough and stepped shiveringly to the 
doorway of the shack. 

“You lie quiet,’ counselled Joe, “ let 
‘um devils alone, devils let you alone.” 

Will, however, moved out into the dark- 
ness beyond the lean-to bound to make up 
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in Joe’s eyes for his fright over the porcu- | 
pine. 


rT; ING, ting, ting,” sounded the bell 
right over his head and from a 
limb above he could see two round, fiery 
eyes gleaming through the dark. Then it 
was that suddenly he remembered a de- 
scription that he had read somewhere of 
that rare owl of the far north known as 
Richardson’s owl. 
“That’s what it is,” he said aloud, “I 





remember the book says it makes a noise 
like a bell. You're a thousand miles too 
far south, old chap,” he went on whirling 
his stick into the tree. Without a sound 
the owl drifted off in the darkness on 
those silent, muffled pinions so fatal to 
many a little night-wanderer. 

“Tt was a Richardson’s owl, Joe,” said 
Will lexrnedly as he scrambled back into 
his hoie in the pine-needles. “It’s lucky 
for you that your partner holds a merit 
badge in hird-study,” he went on. “TI cer- 
tainly am ashamed of you for mistaking 
a poor old owl for an Indian devil. Don’t 
you know there isn’t any such thing?” 

“You know about Indian devils same 
as porcupine,” commented Joe sarcasti- 
cally. “One time I hear one,’ he went on 
after a pause. “1 was out at -night fish- 
ing in canoe. It cry and wail like woman 
all alone out in black woods. ‘The man I 
with grab paddle end paddle canoe far 
out in lake. In a minute big pine tree 
smash right into wate .” 

As the night wore on the air became 
colder and colder and although Will bur- 
rowed down as far under the needles as 
possible, he shivered and shook, and _ his 
teeth chattered like a pair of castanets 
until the sound woke Joe up. 

“You cold?” he inquired. 

“Oh, no,” replied Will peevishly, “ I’m 
just rattling my teeth together to pass 
away the time.” 

Joe made no answer in words to this 
attempt at sarcasm, but crept out of his 
hole, burrowed down beside Will and took 
him in his arms while he pressed his warm 
body against Will’s shivering skin and 
piled a fresh supply of pine needles over 
them both. 

“We roll up together and keep warm,” 
said Joe. “In winter hunting-camp men 
and dogs always roll up together in one 
big ball.” Gradually Will stopped shiv- 
ering and before long the two boys were 
fast asleep in each other’s arms under two 
feet of pine needles. 





CHAPTER III 
Foop anp Fire | 
! 


HE next thing that Will knew it was 

morning and a big blue jay was 
squalling and hopping and scolding among 
the limbs of a tree above the shack. The 
rain had stopped, the sun was out and the 
air was Clear and sharp and fragrant with 
the smell of pine, balsam and hemlock. 
There was something in it too which made 
Will think instantly of breakfast. 

“Wake up, Joe,” he yelled, kicking off 
the pine needles in a tremendous shower. 

But Joe was gone. Will looked out 
from beyond the lean-to, but could see no 
trace of his companion. 

He gave the long wailing owl-call, the 
signal of Joe’s patrol, and started toward 
the answering sound which seemed to 
come from a deep hollow at the foot of 
the farther slope of the mountain. He 
hastened through the underbrush and 
soon found himself in a tiny game-trail 
which had been made by the wild-folk on 
their way to water, for it proved to be a 
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Capt. Meriweather Lewis and Lieut. 
William Clark were sent by President 
Jefferson in 1804 to explore the territory 
acquired by the Louisiana Purchase, 


They Were Ready 


when their country needed them— these hardy coura- 
geous men who broke the trail across the continent to 


the Pacific. 


And the boy with the bike is always ready —either for work or 


play. 





His wheel, equipped with the 


New Dep iE 





‘The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


cuts the long miles in half —makes the work easy, saves his time 


and strength. 


When you buy your new wheel look for one with a New 
Departure Coaster Brake—or have your dealer put one on 


your old bike. 


The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
















Old down Cances 
Fishing and Canoeing 
—fine sport especially when the 
canoe is an “Old Town.”’ Canoeing 
gives you the kind of healthy, vig- 
orous alertness that our soldiers— 
used tooutdoor life—showed in war. 
“Old Towns” are sturdy, speedy, 
buoyant, trim-lined and entirely 
safe. Send for catalog. 

OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
894 MiddleSt. Old Town, Maine 
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Litenite 
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NAVAL—CAVALR Y—WOODCRAFT FOR YOUNGER BOYS 


ELLOWS who lote the call of 
the wild—who like to test 
their resourcefulness by living “on 
their own ’”’—who appreciate the 
value of rough out-of-door life 
ought to come to Culver this sum- 
mer. Above some members of the 


| woodcraft school scouting on the 
The Commandant, Culver, Indiana 


Goe® SUMMER SCHOOLS | 
| 





wild, wooded banks of Lake Max- | 
inkuckee are building a fire with- 
out the aid of matches. 


Have your dad write now for the | 
catalog you want. Naval School—min- 
imum age, 14; tuition and board, $200. 
Cavalry—14, $225. Woodcraft—12, 
$200. Uniforms and equipment, $56.60 | 
to $99.15. Address 


(On Lake. Mazink uckee J 
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OWN A REAL TELEPHONE 


Each set contains two com- 
plete stations, with transmit- 
ters, receivers and 100 feet of 


you write 


Set No. 1. 


HELLO! HELLO! 


For Field or Indoor Use 


wire sufficient for a 50 foot 
line. ‘ 
For sale by all toy and 
novelty stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
us. 
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Manufactured by 


ROBBINS MANUFACTURING 


1801-15 North Central Park Ave. 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








GOT TO HAND IT TO 
FOR SHE KNOWS A GOOD BRUSH 
EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 


WHITING ~-ADAMS 
HOUSEHOLD -BRUSHES 


HER!” = 


Guaranteed to live long and please all users. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING -J.3J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years and the Largest in the World 
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short cut to a mountain-brook that 
splashed and gurgled through a little up- 
land valley. As he reached the brook, 
Will saw Joe’s lithe brown figure coming 
toward him. On the Indian’s usually im- 
passive face was a full-sized grin and 
from his right hand dangled a monster 
trout. 

“Hi there, old scout,” shouted Will, 
rushing at him in great delight, “ where 
did you get that fish?” 

For answer Joe threw back his head 
and from his puckered mouth sounded a 
deep “ Hoo, hoo-hoo, hoo,” the note of the 
great-horned owl. 

“Stop that hooing,” said Will, slapping 
the Indian vigorously on his bare back, 
“and tell me who gave you that fish.” 

“TI did tell you,” responded Joe with a 
final sepulchral “ Hoo-hoo,” “my totem 
give ’um us.” 

“Your totem,” 
wilderment. 

“Sure,” answered Joe, “owl, my totem 
and big owl he give Joe this fish.” 

“Tell me about it,” insisted Will. 

“Well,” replied Joe, “the time to get 
things is early morning. Indian hunters 
always wake up before light. I wake up, 
but you all curled up round and grunty 
like woodchuck. I follow trail down to 
water. Over in long grass in clearing 
when it get light I see something move. 
I creep up very quiet. Big horned owl he 
stand in grass right close to brook. He 
know trout feed close to shore in early 
morning. He watch trout. I watch him. 
Old man owl he grab something in the 
water quick. Great splash, great flutter, 
owl he jerk, fish jump and owl clinch in 
other claws and pull and haul and flutter 
and fly until pretty soon up in grass he 
land nice big trout. Then I run down 
path at him and I yell, wave arms and 
jump high and old owl he make me pres- 
ent big fish. Say, ‘Take it home, eat most 
yourself, give some, perhaps tail, to lazy 
grunty woodchuck.” 

Sure enough on the broad crimson- 
flecked back of the great trout were four 
deep holes where the steel-like talons of 
the owl had gripped the struggling fish. 

“Gee, Joe, you're a peach,” exclaimed 


Will. 


exclaimed Will in be- 


OE made no answer but hurried aleng 

the trail and seemed to be looking for 
something. Suddenly his eye caught what 
he wanted. Near where the trail sloped 
up from the water grew a large red cedar. 
Handing the trout to Will to hold, Joe 
pulled off the dry outer bark. Then, with 
a sharp piece of quartz which he had 
picked up by the brookside, he made two 
parallel jagged gashes for nearly a yard 
down the tree-trunk and pulled off ‘long 
strips of the tough inner bark. Carefully 
splitting these into equal sized lengths he 
knotted them together and in a very few 
minutes had braided them into a tough, 
smooth cord. Then Joe searched up and 
down the brookbed for some time until 
finally he found a piece of jagged quarts 
— a sharp cutting edge. With two 
large hard stones, he pounded the part 
above the edge until he had ground out 
a hand-hold and had a rude stone-chisel. 
Over the edge of the brook grew a huge 
balsam fir. One of its roots had grown 
through the brook-bank and hung dead 
and dry. Joe grasped an end and pull- 
ing with all his might, split off a long, 
flat slab. With his quartz chisel he cut 
in one side of this a notch half an inch 
wide and about three-fourths of an inch 
deep. At the angle of the notch with 


some difficulty, with the same sharp piece 
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that of quartz which he had used for cutting habe 
‘le up- off the cedar-bark, he managed to bore a oOo we) For Y he 
brook, shallow hole. Then with his chisel he split 
-oming off from the root a splinter of wood about : 
ly im- a foot and a half long and a little less 
n and than an inch thick. This splinter he 
onster rubbed and chipped and ground with his 
rude tools until he had made a long pen- 
Will cil of wood pointed at each end. ‘This 
where was the fire-drill, One end was thrust | Organize An Auto- 
into the shallow hole which he had made | Send for Wheel Coaster Club 
head in the balsam block and over the other | Free Felt Pennant Hache arent tun. 
ded a end he fitted a small flat piece of wood | Write us the names dee mae 
rr with a little hole in the center into which | 90,9 Coaster wagon tain a special cap 
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e > sh: > . j 7 " a wf 4 et us tell you 
went the sharpened upper point of the up ing Which handle The Auto-Wheel Coaster and the Auto-Wheel Con- about the Coant- 
pping right drill. Breaking off a dry, hard cad ter oan” vertible Roadster take the lead in every race. They er Clubs of the 
back branch, Joe bent it into a short bow a | you a beauti- simply can’t lag behind. Genuine roller bearings and U.S. and how 
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N the meantime, under Joe’s direction, 
totem Will had been preparing tinder. He 
managed to cut out a few slivers of the 
dry cedar wood and shredded this be- 
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o get tween two stones until it was a mass of 
inters tiny splinters. A pinch of this he wrapped 
ce up, in a piece of the loose dry outer bark of 
runty ihe cedar-tree. When this was done, he 
vn to peeled off a piece of white birch-bark 
aring which burns like oiled paper and carefully 
move, tore it into a handful of fine slivers. | - ee = a 
wl he When this was ready Joe passed the loose 
He bow-string once around the erect fire- MO Cm oo 





early drill which took up all of the slack, and Boche - Escadrille 
him. then resting his foot on the fire-block and W d " 
his left hand on the upper drill socket, he New War or Ss Petain Camouflage 












n the 
* i ie tec honsl ond tae dee Blighty Bolsheviki 
utter bow back and forth with steady even i Ace Tank Anzac Air Hole Zeebrugge Barrage *™4 aaa 
ss he strokes at full length. This whirled the A 
down drill around and around in its pit and i Rega tpes Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL 
and made it bore slightly into the dry wood : fi End euth 
pres- of the fire-block. Gradually Joe’s strokes iF Dictionary. For the first oe 4 can find authoritative 
most become faster and faster, but without los- answers to your questions about the new terms. 
lazy ing their rhythm or causing the drill to f] Facts are demanded as never before. Exact information is in- 

; stop for an instant. As the hard stick aaa. — a the New rourable at's pe ar 
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is of dust fell on the fire-board around the G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
sh. whirling spindle. Faster and faster (a) aan 
imed whirled the drill until the dust began to 








turn black and a little cloud of smoke 
rose from it. Joe gave a few last swift | 
































slong strokes and suddenly blew on the smoking 
Babel wl ° ? 
y for pile. ; 
what Instantly a tiny glowing coal showed 
oped in the heap. Taking a pinch of the tin- 
adar: der from Will the Indian thrust it against 
Joe the spark and again blew until the dry, 
with shredded wood burst into a blaze. Over — 
had this he built a tiny teepee from slivers of Trade Mark A ° 
two birch-bark, dry dead twigs of mountain- 
vard laurel and, in a moment, Fire, that ancient URLIIZ ZER Yla 
‘long friend of man, stood between the boys and 200 years of instrument making 
fully man’s oldest enemies—darkness and cold. - 
e hie On the slope grew a white ash tree with 
few several low dead limbs. These Will man- ay a ee 
ugh, aged to break off by swinging on them 
and and then, with the aid of a heavy stone, You may have yo 5 Senco hai fora week's trial in 
* ¥ > > } > ‘ Vive ; our own home, lay it as if it were your own en, 1 ‘ou wish, you may 6e) I 
until shattered them into lengths. Five min- ceaerenpense. “iia deen net anak peu ape. ated bade TE be bay 
iarts utes later a hot, clear flame was roaring 
~~ six feet into the air. It seemed to Will Convenient Monthly Payments 
part that his chilled body could never have 6 cases dled em atn Gls rornan A fact ay’ Hae nt vente 
oul enough of that delicious heat. Leaving of a tow cents a day, The name" Wurlstzer™ has stood for the highest est quality for 
rae him toasting first one side and then the nearly two centuries. Every known musical instrument sold to you at direct- 
sel, “ from-the-manufacturer’s price. We’ve supplied U. 8. 
huge other, Joe made a short trip down to the Gov’t with trumpets for 55 years. (fa enema me seo 
‘own brook and came back with a mass of soft, Send the Coupon 7 The Rudolph Warlitzer Co 
lead gray clay. In this he wrapped the fish, 4th Street, Gincinnati, Ohio 
é Just, put your nameand address on the coupon 8. 5 ‘Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
pull- until it looked like a big gray cocoon, and ; w, Please state what instrament you are interested Gonitieninc eieeih aia atialae: 
¢ in. There is no ation e will send you the “d S 
ong, with a pointed twig made air-holes at 160-page book tree ond prepaid. Sead coupon now!” 0 page culo, abechatay ree. Fino tli 
cut either end. Then, digging a hollow among @ = manufacturer. 
inch the embers he covered the clay six inches The Rudolph ¥ Wurlitzer Co. 4 name 
rane deep é . 
inch “a P — the gres at pane coals that East Fourth Rs aon _ ee Ohio. g’ Address 
with ite-ash makes when burned, and heaped South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. a4 
Zam interested in.... on 
iece more firewood on top. (Name of instrument here) 
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Marble playing is lots of fun, but it’s hard 
on shoes. So are the other outdoor games 
you play. “American Boy’ Shoes are 


made for boys who like healthy pleasure 
and still want to look neat. They last a 
long time and hold their shape as long as 
they last. 


Stmerican Jbo0 


} o¢ 


Shoes 


| For Work, for Play, for Holiday 


are made by experts who have been mak- 
ing boys’ shoes for 20 years. They look 
dressy, feel fine the very first day you put 
them on and cost no more than some other 
shoes you would not like nearly so well. 








Made in light or heavy weight, black or 
tan. ‘Tell your mother she can trust the 
merchant who offers you ‘American 
Boy" Shoes If he hasn't them, tell him 
to get you a pair; you will make no mis- 
take. 
Dealers: Samples at our expense both 
ways ‘ 

The MENZIES SHOE CO. 

Milwaukee, - Wis 


Also manufac- 
turers of 

the celebrated 
**American Boy’’ 


Army Shoe. 


Why not spend your spare 
time, vacation, gathering 
butterflies, insects, for me. 
I buy hundreds of kinds. 
They are wanted for rich 
collectors, museums,  col- 
leges. Easy outdoor 
work. Even two boys, 
11 and 13, earned good 
money with their 
mother’s help and my 
instructions, price list, 
pictures, descriptions. 
Send 3 cents at once 
for prospectus before 
sending any specimens. 


SINCLAIR, Box 415, Dept. 79, Los Angeles, Calf. 


BIG MONEY, RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sell stock 
and pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits raised from our 
**Pure Bred Stock’’—Our Expense. Contract 
and literature—1l0c-NONE FREE. 


UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE SOCIETY 
Dept. 303, 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Will had watched the operation with 
intense interest. 

“ What’ll we do while we wait?” he 
inquired hungrily. 

“ Eat,” answered Joe concisely, start- 
ing for a long stretch of burned land left 
by some forest-fire of by-gone years. 
Among the piles of tree-trunks and brush- 
wood grew myriads of the berries which 
always spring up in the wake of forest- 
fires. There were huckle-berries and lus- 
cious dangle-berries, a great, cool, sweet 
berry hanging in blue pendants from the 
end of long stems, and growing nearly as 
large as a small cherry. The boys fell 
upon the first patch like a whirlwind and 
crammed handfuls of big, sweet berries 
into their mouths. 

Beyond them as far as they could see 
stretched patches of heavy-laden bushes. 

“If we don't find anything else we can 
live on these alone for a month,” exulted 
Will. 

As he worked his way towards a small 
ridge, the boy noticed a deep fresh track 
in the soft mould ahead of him like the 
foot-print which a small bare-footed boy 
would make if he weighed about two hun- 
dred pounds. The strange trail puzzled 
Will and he stopped eating to follow it. 
The wind was blowing toward him from 
the tracks and his bare feet made no noise 
on the soft ground. As his head came to 
the top of the ridge, he saw sitting di- 
rectly in front of him by a thick patch 
of high blueberry bushes, scooping with 
both paws the berries into a mouth filled 
with sharp white teeth, a glossy black ani- 
mal that to the boy’s startled eyes looked 
as big as a cow. A dry huckleberry 
branch broke under Will’s foot, making 
a tiny crackling noise. It was enough. 
(To be continued in the May Boys’ Lire) 


“The 
Woods Indian 


(Continued from page 21) 
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of the spruce, which is melted and, if 
possible, a little lard is mixed in to pre- 
vent too quick hardening; this is applied 
to the tear or break, a birchbark torch 
being used to blow on the liquid gum as 
it is worked on; if a patch is needed 
canvas or cloth is applied, gummed to 
the canoe and covering with gum. 











Under treaty agreement all the Indians 
in the Height of Land region of Ontario 
receive from the Indian Department a 
supply of twine for fishnets. They are 
very deft in making these fishing nets— 
for the Indian fishes with nets in prefer- 
ence to hook and line. 

They still make their own snowshoes, 
moccasins (from moose and deer skin), 
dog shoes and harness from the same ma- 
terial; and while many use steel traps, 
they also adhere to dead-fall methods in 
trapping. All in all they are, as I said 
above, a success in their own part of the 
world, and it is well for us if we can take 
their hands and call them brothers. Many 
have called me “ Nishishin Saginash” 
(“ good white man”) and I am proud of 
their epithet 
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Watch for the May Issue of = 
Boys’ Life, Scouts. It is going = 
to be a corker, full of camping 
stories and adventure yarns by 
some of the best writers in the 
country. 











ForBoy Scouts 
Camping and Hiking 


There’s nothing that adds so much to 
a Boy Scout's trim, military appearance 
like a pair of FOX’S Spiral Puttees— 
real English wool made so they will go 
on in flat, neat spirals and stay flat. 


They are the .best wearing and _ best 
looking puttees made. They won't ravel 
or fray and look ragged at the edges. 
They are far more comfortable than can- 
vas or leather puttees, 


FOXS 
“PEP” PUTTEES 


NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 
“‘ The Puttee of the World” 


Every soldier who has been abroad 
knows that FOX’S Spiral Puttees are 
recognized as the very best. They are 
Puttees that you will find great for 
skating, coasting, or tobogganing—as 
well as for hunting, fishing, and moun- 
tain climbing. For camping they are 
just the thing. 

Only the genuine FOX’S have a small 
brass tag on each puttee, marked with 
the name FOX and with R for right 
and L for left. Genu 
ine FOX’S Puttees are (| : 
always full length and ot 
width. Write for the name of the dealer 
who sells them in your city. 


MANLEY & JOHNSON 
SOLE AGENTS 


No. 266 W. Broadway New York City 
Dept. H 























THE ARMY BUGLE-—$5.00 





Built Blast 
Bb. Lacquered 
Finish. 














The United States Government has ordered thou- 
sands of these Bugles of us for use in the New 
National Army. 

It has the Olive Drab Finish which is lacquered 
and will not tarnish. 


THE ARTILLERY BUGLE—$5.00 





High 
Brass 
Polish, 
or Sand 
Blast 
Lacquered 
Finish. 
This model is a great favorite among the best 
Buglers of to-day. 
Select your Bugle and send us $5.00 and we will 
ship you a Bugle on a three-days-trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 
THE F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 


Built 
in 
G&F. 
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Graven Image 


(Continued from page 10) 
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had noticed outside, scarlet as clots of 
blood, he thought. Despite the heat of 
the day the place seemed cold, sepulchral; 
horrible with the remembrance of all the 
victims sacrificed to that grim image, as 
testified by the piles of grinning skulls. 


S Jim gazed at the idol, the enclosure 

seemed to darken until the radiant hue 
of the orchids faded. He looked up and 
saw the sky still blue beyond the tangle 
of the meeting boughs. But, seaward, the 
horizon was banded for some twenty de- 
grees with a_ slate-colored cloud that 
showed a ragged and livid edge and was 
swiftly climbing towards the zenith, urged 
by the wind. He caught sight too, of 
the Manuwai beating out to sea. Billi- 
Boy had forestalled the sudden squall and 
was prepared to meet it with sea-room 
for maneuvering. 

The skipper bade the native boys throw 
their ropes and blocks on the ground and 
walked round the temple enclosure to sur- 
vey his ground. 

“We'll skid his nibs along on cypress 
logs,” he announced. “ Have to take out 
a section of the fence. That big tree ’ll 
do for a boom. We'll put the lift-rope on 
to the schooner’s winch—it ain't more‘n 
a hundred foot down—an’ we'll steady 
it from here with a guy. Now what in 
time is wrong with you? 

It was Kaili again, his brown face gray 
with fright, his eyes wide open and his 
nostrils agape. 

“What I say—what I say along you?” 
he gasped. “'Too much plenty kanaka 
walk along this place. Too much... !” 





IKE so many great apes, the Huare- 

vans dropped from the boughs of the 
cypresses, falling from above, springing 
or vaulting over the fence, a hundred of 
them, filling the little enclosure as sud- 
denly as water from a pump will fill a 
trough. The skipper and Jim were pin- 
ioned before they could get their auto- 
matics from their holsters and the sailors 
thrown violently to the ground. ‘Then, 
through the gate, there came two of the 
strangest figures Jim had ever seen. 

First came Tetiopilo, king of Huareva, 
enormous, gross, the hair above his three- 
chinned face stained orange by lime ap- 
plications and frizzed out like the mane 
of a'lion. About his fat neck he wore a 
necklace of human hair from which pended 
a hooklike ornament made from whale 
ivory. The lower part of his distended 
stomach was tattooed, the decoration seem- 
ingly continued to his knees, partly hidden 
by a loin-cloth. Shell bracelets pressed 
into the flesh of his forearms, brass rings 
tinkled on his pudgy angles. He carried 
a curved club of heavy wood, studded 
with sharks’ teeth, swinging it lightly. 
For all his flesh, he had dignity but his 
features were heavy and cruel and he 
gazed gloatingly at the captives. 


APTAIN BURR returned his gaze 

steadily and Jim attempted to follow 
the skipper’s example. Behind the gigantic 
chief stalked a tall, lean man, with the face 
of a hawk, bedizened with feathers, with 
hones, with teeth, with beards ard tresses 
of human hair and with yard upon yard of 
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Bicycle Tires 
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Make the best 
bicycle better 


Of course, the. best makes of 
bicycles are equipped with Vital- 
ics. When some experienced cy- 
clist comes whirling down the 
road and yow glimpse the V- 
shaped tread of the Vitalics and 
see the ease with which he covers 
ground, then you really know why 
it is that professional riders insist 
on Vitalics. 

If you’re buying mileage, Vital- 
ics are the cheapest tires. Your 
father is a business man; he’ll see 
the true economy of _ buying 
Vitalics. 

Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic tires are made with 
an extra strong 14%4-ounce fabric. 
The strongest fabric used in any 
other bicycle tire is 12-ounce—and 
most bicycle tire fabrics are even 
lighter. Here is a magnified cross- 
section of 14%4-ounce Vitalic fab- 
ric compared with an equally mag- 
nified cross-section of 12-ounce 
fabric. 

Continental Rubber Works 
Frie, Pa. 






“Tougher 






1414-ounce 







I2-ounce 








BOYS 


PERSHING’S 


BETTONEY FIFES : 


EXCLUSIVELY 
You can buy this fife 
delivered for 


$1.50 

An instructive scale of fin- 

gering sent with 
every fife. he ll. 

THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. 

FLUTE MAKERS .’. BOSTON, MASS. 
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» HERE'S a book that 
> tells you how to catch big 
fish. It shows you how to cast 
_ and become an ex- 
Pert angler. Gives many helps and f 
hints on how to get the big fellows, 


Send for 

THE DAYS OF REAL SPORT 
It’s FREE. A postal brings it to 
you. Illustrated by Briggs the 
famous cartoonist and tells a rea] 
live story of that first exciting 
trip with “Pa”, 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. /& 
5583 Colfax Ave. South Bend, Ind. “ 




















This classy, husky, Indian Motobike is a younger 
brother of the famous Indian Motocycle. It has 
all the family traits too—strength, speed, hill- 


climbing ability and years of dependable service. 


The Motocycle type forks, handlebars and sad- 
dle make the Motobike a very comfortable 
mount. ‘The tank which completes the Moto- 
cycle effect contains two dry batteries for the 
electric headlight, which is regular equipment. 
This is surely a wheel any lad would be proud 
to own. 

Beautiful, sturdy, easy running Indian models 
are made for girls. Designed and constructed 
to afford healthful exercise that will strengthen 
the muscles and improve the natural grace of 
movement and carriage. 

Sold by 


Send us your name and address and we will 
send you a beautifully illustrated booklet on In- 
dian bicycles and advise you of the name and 
address of the nearest dealer. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


Indian Motocycle dealers everywhere. 








It out-wears them all 

















My advice to you is to 





Build a model of this Curtiss Military 
Tractor Used in the U. S. Army 


brass wire, wound around his arms and 
his legs, elbow to wrist and knee to ankle. 
Cockatoo plumes were in his fuzzy hair, 
one-half of his fierce face was daubed 
with yellow earth, the other with red. 
His body was smeared black and his ribs 
were picked out with white. He carried 
a gourd rattle in one hand, the other was 
clutched over the carved hilt of a machete, 
swung from a belt of sharkskin in a 
wooden sheath. 

“A tindalo (wizard), Jim,” said the 
skipper, in a whisper, as Tetiopilo turned 
away from them and the last comer stood 
before the idol with his arms outspread, 
one hand shaking the rattle, the other 
holding the now naked blade. “I’m 
afraid the king’s backslid. We'll soon 
find out.” 

“There was no question about that,” 


Jim decided, thinking of the Manuwai, 
working her way seaward against the 
squall. 


f Berd pier y came over to them again 
and stood laughing silently, his great 
body shaking like a jelly. 

“What for you come along Huareva, 
Kapitani Burri?” he asked. “'Too bad 
I think you come, because one time you 
all same my friend.” 

“Why not your friend now, Tetiopilo? 

“No ‘papalangi (white foreigner) friend 
of mine,” said the king, and his face black- 
ened with anger.” All papalangi too much 


9” 


cheat. No good.” 
“Davida Thrum does. not cheat, 
Tetiopilo.” 


The king made a violent gesture evi- 
dently working himself into a rage. 

“T tell you papalangi no good, Davida 
Tarumi he come and make plently too 
much talk along papalangi god. He speak 
my god no good, his god much better. 
Allaright. Me, I try thataway. I talk 
along my people—make them walk all the 
same way Davida say. Not drink, not 
steal, not have more than one wife, not 


fight! Pah! All same Huareva men, all 
like women! Bimeby comes one papalangi 
trader. He speak he all same brother to 
Davida wife. I give him plenty shell, 
plenty pearl, plenty trepang, plenty 
turtle. Copra not dry or I give him copra. 
He give me samani (salmon). Allaright, 


we eat that samani. My word, I think we 
all die. I tell you too much plenty trouble 
walk around my belly, walk around bellies 
all my men. I think that man he try make 
us all mate (dead). Bimeby he come back 
get all copra for nothing. 

“ Kilo,” the king turned to the hawk- 
faced, painted priest, “he speak along 
my god. My — he say he too much 
angry along this Davida Tarum and this 
papalangi trader. He speak better we 
die. My word, everybody mighty sick. 
Kilo talk plenty hard to my god. Sup- 
pose my god smell the blood one-two- 
papalangi men he fix everything. I tell 
Kilo we do this-a-thing. Eyah—every- 
body get well—no one mate! Allaright, 
your motu (ship) he come. We hide. 
Now we fix you so my god he know I 
speak straight along him. Eyah!” 


HE islanders echoed his last cry and 





Start right now to take my 


HOME COURSE 
IN AVIATION 
and prepare to fill one of the 
big jobs later. Wonderful op- 

rtunities. Trained men 
n big demand. Prepare now 


for big future. Lessons are easy 
to understand. Write TODAY for 








Kilo the wizard advanced with gleam- 
ing, upraised knife. Jim, standing by the 
skipper, braced himself. Out of the black 
sky came mutterings of thunder. He 
wondered where the Manuwai was now 
and whether Billi-Boy would know their 


Model War Aeroplanes 


and learn the principles of Aviation. We furnish 
accurate “IDEAL” Scale Drawings and Building 
and Flying Instructions that show how to build 3- 
foot models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will 
look and fly just like real man-carrying machines. 
Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 





my FREE BOOK, “‘The Science Curtiss Military Tractor Wright Biplane fate? Whether it would be avenged? 

Capt. G. F. Commo! pbell of Aviation,’’ and I will send it frortet Bonen ape Cc Curtiss Flying Boat y ° & id 
formerly Third and write you a personal letter | || Taube Monoplane Each Cecil Peoli Racer Whether the brother-in-law of Davic 
the Royal fying Corve. that will interest you. Address: Send Se for our Aeroplane Catalogue about model || Thrum had known the salmon was bad 


Aeroplanes and Supplies. None Free. 


PF iv iopilo ¢ is le 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. andW. Broadway, NewYork || 224 Would give Tetiopilo and his peop 


ptomaine-poisoning? 


yey GEO. F. CAMPBELL, Chief Instructor, National | | 
Aero Institute, 538 $. Dearborn St., Dept. 1074, Chicago | 
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“You are foolish, Tetiopilo,’ spoke the 
skipper’s voice, steady and even. “ You 
know the papalangi god is stronger than 
your god. Do not do this thing or you 
will be sorry.” 

“Hail! What kind of talk is that. 
Your god stronger than my god? You 
think that so. Allaright. We try. Sup- 
pose your god so big, you speak along 
him, maybe he show how plenty strong he 
is. Hai! I give you one mele (chant) 
along you try. Suppose you sing himini? 
Suppose you make talk along your god?” 

He spoke to Kilo the wizard and the 
latter spoke to all the murderous crowd. 
Instantly everyone, save the men holding 
Burr, Jim and the boys from the schooner, 
squatted on their haunches and began to 
chant in a weird minor, very softly, a 
death chant, their eyes rolling towards 
the victims. 

The darkness, the creaking of the cy- 
press boughs in the rising wind, the dirge 
of the natives and the exultant eyes of 
Kilo, worked on Jim’s spirit. He tried to 
formulate a prayer but the words would 
not come. His throat was parched, his 
lips sticky. As he spurred his mind for 
a form of supplication, again and again 
the words of the second commandment 
came to him while he gazed through the 
gloom at the idol in the shed, with the 
dark stain reaching from the knees to the 
altar stone. 

The chant ceased, the Huarevans sprang 
to their feet, the men grasping the captives 
tightening their grip and Kilo advanced, 
his blade upraised, the point upwards. It 
was the end! 


UT of the black sky above shot down 
a sizzling, dazzling shaft of fire. Its 
lurid, lavender flame lit up the whole place, 
revealing the sinister face of the graven 
god before the bolt struck the lifted steel 
in Kilo’s hand and fused it, jumping to 
the brass wire wound about his limbs, 
sending him to the ground before the 
shriek could leave his agonized lips. <A 
crash of thunder followed hard—and there 
was the horrible smell of scorched flesh. 
Another flare and Jim saw the face of 
Tetiopilo, awed, pop-eyed, his mouth agape 
as he flung himself upon the ground amid 
his terror-stricken people and the charred 
remnant of Kilo the wizard. Jim felt 
himself released, saw the skipper step 
forward and shout— 
“The papalangi god has spoken, O 
Tetiopilo!” 
* * 





* * * * 


T twilight the Manuwai sped south 

and west before a spanking breeze. In 
the hold was the graven image—no longer 
a god but representing a thousand dollars 
as a museum curio and a link in the his- 
tory. of the Polynesian race. Behind, 
Huareva showed like a purple cloud on 
the horizon. The schooner was too far 
away for sounds to carry but Jim knew 
that in the little church on the beach a 
thoroughly chastened monarch was con- 
ducting an impromptu but fervent service, 
consisting mostly of himinis from the 
collection left behind by David Thrum, 
South Sea missionary. 

The storm had long since died away, 
the night was to be a starlight one. Al- 
ready the first points of fire were break- 
ing through the dome of heaven and 
Jim stood beside the skipper happy to 
be alive after the recent experience. 

“ Shiver my timbers but it’s good to be 
alive,” croaked the Admiral sleepily. 

“You yaller headed old dog fish, you 
said something that time,” said the skip- 
per. 
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your new bicycle with a 


Then you'll learn what a regular, never- 
failing, always-on-the-job brake the 
Corbin really is and why it is so won- 
derfully popular the nation over. 


The first time you have occasion to use 
it in coasting, notice how smoothly it 
turns the trick. The three sets of 3%” 
balls are the largest balls ever put in a 
coaster brake. They make driving 
mighty easy, coasting as slick as a 
whistle, and greatly lengthen the life 
of the bearings. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE 


206 New Britain, - - 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK, 











Most Good Bicycles 
_ Are Corbin Equipped 


F, however, you select one of the few on which it is not 
already standard, you can, by simply specifying it, get 


CORBIN DUPLEX 
COASTER BRAKE 


Catalog’s all ready to be sent on request 


CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 





National 
= 
j Bicycle 
Week 
May 3-10 


The broad brake band—strongest and 
most positive in action—makes a very 
slight pressure all that is necessary to 
bring the wheel to a gradual halt. A 
slightly heavier pressure stops you in- 
stantly, smoothly, surely. 

Eighteen years of brake study backs 
the 1919 Corbin—so does a ten million 
dollar corporation. Those are the two 
principal reasons why the Corbin abso- 
lutely can’t go wrong—why it’s got to 
be safe, pect! rtable, long-lasting, posi- 
tive. 


SUCCESSOR 
Conn. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CORPORATION, 


CHICAGO, 





























Send for Our New Catalog J-28 


Send for a copy NOW 
It is —— size, con- 
ages, with 
“ltustations 
and describes in 
clear language all About 
Bells, Push Buttons, 
Batteries, poleobene and 
Telegraph Material, Elec- 
tric Toys, . and 
Fire Alarm Contrivances, 
Electric *Call Beils, Elec- 
tric Alarm Clocks, Medi- 
cal Batteries, Motor Boat 
Horns, Electrically Heat- 
Battery 





cago: St. 
17 Park Place 114 a Wells St. 1106 Pine’ it. 
San Franciese Ome: 604 Mission St. 
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~LISTEN, SCOUTS! 


“HARE your Out-of-Door pleasures with your 
chums, assist your 5coutmaster in giving 
Calls and Signals, or join a Bugie and Drum 
Corps. The BLORITE Instruments offes you 
this opportunity. We give a FREE. iNn- 
STRUCTION BOO K WITH EVERY BUGLE 


OR DRUM YOU ORDER. It teaches all 
Calls and Signals and some marches. 
The Blorite Bugle is the Regular Army 


Model made of highly polished Brass, 8 -_ hes 
long, with mouthpiece and chain $5, F. B. 
Factory. The Drum is exceptionally Abe sil 

in maple or mahogany finish, with sticks and 
sling $11, F. O. B. Factory. 
You take no chances because we guarantee 
all BLORITE INSTRUMENTS. We make 
them ourselves and know what we put in them. 
Spring is waiting for — get ready and send 
us your order NO 







The Blorite Band Instrument 
10. (Not Inc.) 


Chicago, Ill. 





173 N. Green St. 




















Naval (mp) 


On Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


Splendid chance for boys to learn real 
naval life under naval officers who have 
seen service. Navigation, Chart Work, 


Sounding, Signaling, Wireless, Survey- 
ing, Handling of Boats under Oars, 
Sail and Motor Power, Seamanship, 
Rifle, Engines and Machine Gun, Tar- 
get Practice, Drilling, Landing par- 
ties, Agriculture, Lectures on the Navy, 
Astronomy, Tides, ete. Athle tics, 
Games, Trips, Swimming, New Equip- 
ment. All Cadets wear uniform. Sepa- 


rate section for small boys. Camp has 
own farm for food and milk supply. 
for catalog address 


CAPT. 0. C. ROACH, Box C-28, Repton School 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON N. Y. 
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The Rock of 
Wakuri 


(Continued from page 26) 
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BIT nn ea} " MO ML nD! 


Amagulu chimed in. “ When dose guns 
go bang a man dies.” 

“Oh, Snooks,” cried John joyfully. “He 
thinks it is the report of the gun that kills. 
If the others think that we are safe, ex- 
cepting for the assegais.” 

“Gee, Bocky,” whispered Bud, “they 
shoved a quart of powder: down that old 
muzzle and now they’re tamping it hard 
with a steel ramrod without putting ini any 


cotton. Something’s going to happen, and 
mighty quick, too. Stand back, and yvhen 


she bursts we'll make a dash for the ps th.” 
He swung on Amagulu. “ Which is the 
way to the path? Speak, quick!” 


“You turn after you past the kin g's 
house to where him sun goes dow,” 


panted Amagulu. “I will show you.” 

At that moment John cried out a wan ?- 
ing. A black had picked up a large roe k 
to hit the ramrod home. 

“Look out, look out!” yelled John. 


GO CAMPING! 


You haven't forgotten how. 
Prepare for reconstruction by 


reconstructing yourself. But be 
sure of your equipment. We 
make tents, camp furniture 
and camp equipment that 
are right. Send for our cat- 
alog 616. It’s free. 





CARCELY had his voice died away ere , 
)J there was a tremendous report. The | 
gun burst into fragments, which struck the ' 
blacks in all directions. Several fell mor- 
tally wounded. ‘The rest ran to their huts! 
shrieking that the white man had made 
magic against the .guns. 

Bud jumped for the second flintlock, 
which its owner had droped as he fell. In 
a second he had emptied the greater part | 
of its powder charge, rammed home a 
small piece of his handkerchief for wad- 
ding and slipped in some slugs; then he 
followed John and Amagiilu on a path by | 
the king’s house which. brought them 
quickly to the edge of Ahe bluff and the 
secret path. 

“Go on, John,” urged Bud. 
here and cover your retreat.” 

“Not on your life,” cried John. 

* Go, go, you idiol.,” snapped Bud. 


“Til stay 


Zo, 


Geo-B-CaRpENTER & Co 


430 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 











I’s F.-~Z Boys 


The World’s Best Shoe Polish 


und span. A little 


7EEP your shoes spick ¢ : 
E-Z Shoe Polish, a few rubs with cloth 
or brush and presto, a brilliant waterproof 


shine—old shoes made to look lke new. No 
more shoe worries on Scout Meeting nights. F-Z 
Shoe Polish, Black, Tan, Ox Blood and Brown 
makes the leather soft and pliable. 

Be sure to have a box in your kit when you 
ZU C amping. 

Sold in the Best Stores or a full size 
any color, by mail—10c. 


Sample, 





“T can slip down the precipice twice as 
quick as you, and—and,” he added with a 


smothered sob, “and I haven’t got any 
father. Go!” 
He turned toward the village. But his 


self-sacrifice was unnecessary. So great 
was the Africans’ fear’ of the gun, so 
bloody the destruction of the bursting 


flintlock that not a hutaan being pursued 
them. The blacks were hiding in their 
huts like rabbits in he les. 

They scrambled down the path, close at 
Amagulu’s heels, mor stopped till they 
had reached their porters camped on the 
trail to the trading station. 

For the first time ‘in what seemed weeks 
they breathed freely. Soberly they began 
the homeward march, feeling that they had 


unwittingly rid the country of a rascal 
who might have ma de much trouble for 
the whites had his career gone on un- 
checked. 


“Dad’ll be please 1,” mused John. 


“Yes,” agreed Bud. “But don’t you 
ever go doctoring: Africans again whilst 


I'm along with you. 
so lucky next time.’ ’ 

“How was I tc» guess that this fool 
Amagulu would giv e him a whole bottle of 
quinine and on top of that a whole bottle 
of salts?” dispute 1 John. 

“ Aw, I ain’t bli ming you, Booky. I’m 
just putting you wise against the next 
time.” 

“There isn’t goi/ng to be any next time, 
not if I know it,” John said emphatically, 


We mayn’t come off 








MARTIN & MARTIN 
3005 Carroll Ave. Chicago 
| “E-Z makes A REAL Service Shine”’ 


Ethan Allen 
Training hn 


OMBINES an ideal sum- 


mer vacation in the pic- 

































turesque upper reaches 
of Lake Champlain—fishing, 
boating, canoeing, hiking, 


games, sports, and amusements 
—with Military and Phys- 
ical Training by real West 
Pointers. Naval Training 
of real value. Opportunity 
for tutoring and “ Make- 
Up Work” by masters 
who really know how. 


225 for full term, July 
lst to Sept. ist. Senior 
and Junior Divisions— 


ages 14 to 21. 
Write for our fully illus- 


trated and _ descriptive 
catalog No. 1. 

. 
ETHAN ALLEN TRAIN- 


ING CAMP ASSOCIATION 


Executive and Ressstiee 
Office, Saugerties, N. 
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Told by the Light | 
ofthe Campfire | 


(Continued from page 36) 


ing. The grub pack he had been carrying 
did not come out when he did. He ex- 
plained that he felt it dragging him under 
and he had thrown it off to save his 
life. That grub pile was on its way to 
the Skeena with every chance of making 
a record run. When I came back to the 
fire he was looking like a cat that had 
been fished out of a sewer. 


F, pulled the kinks out of himself and 

got to his feet while I helped him by 
going ahead and making a noise like a 
man leaving the country. He caught up 
to me in about half an hour and we pur- 
sued our way with difficulty and groans. 
We made camp that night with four- 
teen weary miles between us and _ relief 
and they sure looked long to me. I man- 
aged to hook a couple of trout which we 
had for supper, me doing all the eating. 
He could not swallow any because he had 





no jam to smear on it I guess and_ be- 
sides he was not hungry enough as yet. 
Next morning I cooked some more fish, 
boiling them in the tea pail to give him 
a little variety and he did manage to 
nibble a bite or two but he hit the trail 
in bad shape for a hard day’s hike. ‘That 
is one day I will have a hard job to for- 
get if I ever take the trouble to try. 
Every minute or so he assaulted my ears 
and polluted the atmosphere with, “I 
could do with a meal.” 

I admitted that I felt a little that way 


myself but he was taking no_ interest 
at all in my appetite. We plugged 
along till noon and then made a_ cold 


lunch on some of the boiled trout IT had 
saved from morning. I was quite cheered 
to see him perk up and take a little 
nourishment but all the time he was eat- 
ing the only remark he made was: 

“T could do with a meal.” 

As he made this statement some fifty- 


seven times it served to fill the gaps in } 


what otherwise would have been a lagging 
conversation. 


HAT afternoon, as we were crossing a 

beaver meadow with Chief Two 
Names as I had come to call him, just a 
few feet behind me, I smelled a_ bear 
and pretty soon an old, he, black one rose 
up about twenty feet in front of me. He 
was not making war medicine and would 
probably have gone on about his business 
if I had given him a chance but I was 
in a mood when a scrap looked good so I 
unlimbered the Colt and started to heave 
lead at him. I turned around when 
it was all over expecting to hear some- 
thing complimentary to the old six- 
gun if not to the man who used it and 
blinked for a moment to see how empty 
the scenery was of humans. My charge 
was gone. 


Back I hiked to a little bunch of timber 


thinking to find him there but he was no- | 


where in sight. After a long search I 
began to scratch my head and try to think 
of a story to tell his relatives if they 
came to inquire, when I heard a noise 
like a man who had held his breath as long 
as he could and then let go. Looking up 
I spied him hanging onto the limb of a 
He 
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Ancient victors claimed the spoils 
of war.} We went to war that 
freedom should not perish from the 
earth. g Our high ideal is the guar- 
antee of a future of 1inprecedented, 
yet sound, prosperity. Never before 
have we, as a nation, been in such 
favor with fortune. 


A larger view of life has come to 
us through lending our strength to 
saving the oppressed. As a more 
united and more broadminded 
people we are entering upon an era 
of unusual advancement. 


Through all the avenues of com- 
merce, there flows an_ increasing 








‘America’s Fortunate Future 


The 


same zeal which spurred every pa- 


wave of industrial vitality. 


triot to his utmost in time of war is 
now giving him joy in winning a 
more substantial future. 


Into this greater future enters the 
telephone, with its long-armed, 
myriad-fingered service. It gives the 
farmer a voice in the city’s market 
place; the industry constant touch 
with commerce and finance; the 
home the security of instant and un- 


Out of the 
past, through the present, into the 


limited communication. 


future, in unbroken, ever-increasing 
service, stretches the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





Speak quick—{ or these rebuilt Underwoods 
are getting scarce. . S. Govt. bought 
100,000 Under woods, Genuine Visible Un- 
derwoods at big: saving, 5-Year Guarantee. 
Try it 10 DAYS FREE. Rent or buy. 
Write quick far Offer No, 239, . 








©ORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 

OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 








ILMS DEVELOPED 





little spruce with his eyes tight shut. 
had taken palpitation of the feet at first 
sight and had never stopped running till 
he was up a tree. 


4 Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
ie - 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


More Dollars — Easy Work| 
ore Vouars asy Or Line 
Raise hares for us. Wefurnish stock and We 
buy-back young for cash. 10c brings 
contract and details. Buy-Back Rabbit 
Co., Dept. 7, 3021 Aurora St., El Paso, Texas 
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boys’ organizations. 


on Boy Scout work and related activities. 


of America. 
The popular Burton 
Touriscope service. These 


Ilolmes 
fascinating 


in your work of entertaining your boys. 


Touriscope films are 


combustible. They reduce bother, risk 


and non-breakable. You can carry 


must be handled with extreme care. 
only 6 oz. 


will fit any standard Mazda Stereopticon. 


(1) For the General Public. 
(4) For Boys. (5) For Churches, 





Nos. 


Name.... 


Official Capacity. 








THE TOURISCOPE 


Illustrated Lectures and Travel Talks for Boy Scouts 


Scout Masters and boys’ leaders are depending more and more upon illustrated 
lectures in their work of teaching and amusing Boy Scouts and members of other 
Touriscope films, projected clearly and dependably by the Touri- 
scope, provide lectures that are at once instructive and entertaining to the boys. 
The coupon at the bottom of the page will bring you full particulars. 


Each Lecture is a School for Scouts 
You may now definitely arrange for a comprehensive series of illustrated lectures 


already on hand and others are being released by National Headquarters, Boy Scouts 


Travellettes are an 
“sca * 
boys everywhere and they will be a big help to you 


scope lectures may be either purchased or rented, 


THE TOURISCOPE 


is More Than a Stereopticon 
non-inflammable 
and _ trans- 
portation costs to a minimum, because they are light 
enough 
scope films for several lectures in your coat pocket. 
of lugging a bulky suit case filled with hundreds of heavy slides, every one of which 
100 beautiful pictures on Touriscope film weigh 
The slides rotate on reels, one fading into the next. 

For those who already have a lantern, we have a Touriscope attachment that 


Lectures Now Available Are 
(2) For Men. (3) For Mothers. 


Send for them today. 


THE TOURISCOPE COMPANY 


Room 1102 Lincoln Building, Washington near State, Chicago, U.S.A 
COUPON 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cbligation synopsis of Boy Scout lectures 

a aa Also information as to film Purchase price.............. 
Memtel PPICO. ...ccces and price of Touriscope outfit. 
stereopticon (State make and kind, electric arc, mazda or gas), 


Excellent programs of wide interest are 


exclusive feature of the 


pictures are great favorites of 


All Touri- 


and non- 





Touri- 
Compare this with the necessity 


(6) For Schools (7) On Knots. 





We are now using........ 


























Boys, here’s your chance to obtain a 
real typewriter. Get our plan, show it 


to your parents. It tells all about the 
$100 Oliver now selling for $57 on easy 
terms of $3 per month. The same ma- 
chine used by big concerns. Over 700,- 
00 sold. Write for free 
catalog, with explanation 
of our remarkable plan. 
Canadian Price, $72 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


OLIVER 
294 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Mlinois (46.07) 








-——BOY SCOUT——_- 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Compiled by Lieut. Clifton Lisle, U.S. A. 
(formerly an assistant Scout Master). 


If you are putting on an enter- 
tainment or play you need this. A 
big help in raising money for your 
troop. There’s material here for 
almost any program. 

Your bookstore has it—or we will 
send direct, postpaid. Price, paper bind- 
ing, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 




















“Come down out of that,” I called. 
“We are losing time here.” 

He opened first one eye, then the other 
and gasped: 

“Thank goodness 
beah!” 

I led him back to where the carcass 
lay but do you think he said anything 
about my saving him from a _ horrible 
death by fright? not a word. What he 
did say was: 

“Oh, I say, let us cut off some of those 
beah steaks and cook them at once for 
really I could do with a meal.” 

He got them. I don’t know that I ever 
had a job that suited me better. That 
old, black varmit had been feeding on 
skunk cabbage and roots and dead fish all 
summer, besides being so tough that after 
he was cooked it would bend a fork to 
stick it in the gravy. 

That night, while sleeping the sleep of 
the weary I was roused by the most hor- 
rible yell I ever heard and found him 
sitting up and clawing for that unreach- 
able place between the shoulders. 

“What now?” I asked. “Did you 
dream that the ‘beah’ was after you 
again?” 

“Gracious, no,’ he howled. 
been bitten by a serpent.” 


you are not the 


“JT have 


I SAW that I would have to do some- 
thing so I stirred up the fire and 
told him to get busy and hunt it out so 
we could kill it. Not that I had any in- 
tention of doing so. What I had in mind 
was to give it something nice to eat and 
a warm place by the tire. Any snake 
that bit him was sure going to get some 
token of gratitude from me so I got a 
torch and urged him to hunt it out. He 
refused absolutely on the grounds that 
he might get another bite in the dark, 
as if that was any argument. I tried to 
explain that if he was dying from snake 
bite a few more nips would not make any 
difference but he could not see it that 
way, so since one good turn deserves 
another I went after the thing myself. I 
found it all right only it was not a snake. 
The silly jackrabbit had bedded down on 
a nice bunch of devil club and the spikes 
had naturally worked through and 
punctured him some. 


pnt ont after noon we made _ the 
construction camp at Hole-in-theWall 
where we found our Indians waiting for 
us. Big chief Two Names got down to 
the table and ate till everyone was tired 
carrying grub to him after which he hit 
the hay and slept for twenty hours. I 
expected he would take an axe to me 
when he learned the truth, for the 
Siwashes had been talking and the deser- 
tion was the joke of the camp. Can 
you guess what he did? He _ threw 
back his head, after the facts had soaked 
in, and laughed till he could not speak. 
He shook hands with me and told me that 
it was the best thing he had heard of 
in years. He claimed I was entitled to 
extra pay for giving him a taste of the 
real thing and that he would see that 
I got it as soon as we got back. He was 
as pleased as a squaw with a new blanket 
when he told us how he would “ relate” 
it at the clubs, admitted that he had been 
a “silly ass” and that it was “ topping 
sporting” of me to show him up in the 
way I did. Could you paste a man who 
was as game as that even though your 
whole heart yearned to wallop him one for 
the sake of old times? 
low, he made me like him in spite of 
myself, And I never play jokes any more, 
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Pie and Eggs _ 


(Continued from page 30) 
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“ Honestly,” I said. “ None of us did.” 

“How about the other fellow with 
you?” he asked. 

“He—he did,” stuttered Tubby, and 
then: “Maybe it was sort of ac-acci- 
dental.” 

“Huh!” he exploded. None of you 
admit it, eh? Have to see the other feller, 
I reckon.” 

“ What—what’s the mum-matter, Mis- 
ter?” mumbled Tubby. 

“Just wanted to know. Wife thought 
she heard a shot fired last night and this 
morning I found a big cinnamon bear 
down in the brush below your camp. Neck 
full of buck-shot. Skinned it out and 
hung the skin in a tree. Nice trophy for 
the boy who killed it. Five dollars bounty 
and the hide is easy worth ten or twelve 
more.” 


“ 


HE trailers of the Delaware tribe 
came into camp in single-file. Pie 
grinned foolishly at us as we came in. 

He had a pan of bacon on the fire and 
when he got through grinning he raked 
out a lot of roasted potatoes. 

“Gug-good!” grunted Tubby, and the 
three of us fell upon, the food. 

Suddenly we heard the nicker of a 
horse. We _ stretched our necks and 
listened. 

“Horse!” gasped Tubby, grabbing Pie 
by the arm. “ What horse was that, Pie? ” 
“Der pinto I tink. He likes to sing.” 
“Pinto!” yelled Skate almost falling 
into the fire. “ You—you mean to tell us 

that the horses are here?” 

“Vell,” grinned Pie, glancing from one 
to the.other. “I never told you they vent 
avay, did I? You said so yourself.” 

“ But—but—” spluttered Tubby. “ We 

we saw the track of the rope in the 
road, Pie.” 

“Trailers!” spat Pie, disgustedly. 
“Voodgraft! Intchuns! Better you look 
which vay der tracks point. Dot rope iss 
dragging from the hind axle ven ve drove 
in yesterday, unt der end of der trail iss 
here. Ho, ho, ho!” 

We sat there and gazed into the fire. 
There wasn’t anything to say. The hated 
pale-face had duped the Delawares. He 
had killed a ferocious bear and had 
tricked us into following a cold trail. 
Here was a better warrior than any of 
us. Tubby must have thought the same. 
He got to his feet and raised his hand. 

“Feller trailers of the Delawares,” he 
said, weakly. “I hereby nominates Pieter 
Van Hern as a blood-brother of the Wild- 
cat clan. I have spoke.” 

“Two Feathers raises his voice in wel- 
come to his new brother,” said Skate, 
and then they all looked at me. The 
pinto horse nickered again, and I thought 
of that bear skin hanging on the tree. 

“ Standing Bull is proud to call him his 
brother,” I stated, assuming as much dig- 
nity as is possible with blistered heels. 
“We will call him Night Bear.” 

Then I turned to the grinning Night 
Bear. 

“Know ye how ye becomes a member 
of the tribe?” I asked. “Know ye how 
it so happens that you get into this ex- 
clusive clan, O, Night Bear?” 

“Yah!” grinned Pie. “I vas egged in.’ 

Which showed that Pie wasn’t without 
a sense of humor after all. 
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BOYS! WANT MORE MONEY? 


Hundreds of boys throughout the country are making big profits in their 
spare hours through the sale of Larkin Products and Premiums. 


The Larkin Half-Price Plan 


enables you to build up a permanent growing business of your own. Every 
family will eagerly grasp the opportunity to make a big saving on Foods, 
Soaps, Toilet Preparations, Silverware, Furniture, Wearing Apparel, etc.— 
and you will make a big profit selling them. 


MY ORDERS AVERAGE $50 


Clifford LeVake of Alliance, Ohio, whose picture is shown here, writes— 
“I enjoy selling Larkin Goods because I have confidence in the Company and 
in the quality of the goods they handle. I am thirteen years old and have 
been dealing with Larkin Co. for five years. I explain the great saving of 
buying at Half-Price. I have thirty good paying customers who buy 
regularly. I 
* usually send in the - » 

Clifford LeVake order every month. Cc U H I Ss Oo U I 

I like the Half-Price Plan because I cansellgoods Amd Mail to Nearest Address 


to people much easier at Half-Price. The factthat 
I can sell at Half-Price is a great inducement.” oe 4 7 2 a a“ a a a 2 a 


What this boy has Larktu Co. 


done you can do! Buffalo,N. Y., Chicago, Ill. _ Peoria, Til. 


Make practical use of your spare time. Send for Please send me your New Catalog No. 123 
our new spring-and-summer Catalog. It is 
free and tells you how you may earn — after 
school and on Saturdays — a regular income. 
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% OUTDOOR LIFE IN THE # 
WOODS, HILLS anv FIELDS 
MAKES A BOY HARDY AND 
HEALTHY. THE PLEASURE 
AND THRILL OF EXPLORING 
NEW TRAILS, COVERING 
LONG DISTANCES WITHOUT 
FATIGUE ARE ALL YOURS IF 
YeUR BICYCLE If EQUIPPED . 
WITH THE STRONG, STURDY 


ATHERTON 


Coaster. BRAKE 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
AND SOUVENIR 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS C? 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 























Jim Simmons, our old friend, and 
guide of many a successful hunt- 
ing trip, says that any man or 
boy who goes into the woods 
without a liberal supply of dry 
matches is plumb crazy and needs a keeper,—¥ 
and Jim ought to know because he was caught \ 
out himself once and don’t want to try it again. 
Marble’s Waterproof Matchbox will keep your 
matches dry no matter how wet you get. It is 
made of seamless drawn biass, handsomely 
nickel plated and can be quickly opened or closed 
in the dark. Price 50c. 












*“NATIONAL SPORTSMAN” SPECIAL OFFER 


is a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunt- We will send you the National Sportsman 
ing Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and Magazine for a whole year, 12 big numbers, 
pictures, valuable information about guns, ®@nd a Marble Waterproof Matchbox on re- 
rifles, revolvers. fishing tackle,, camp outfits, Ceipt of $1.25. Just wrap a silver quarter 
best places to go for fish and game, and a thou- i” a little green one dollar bill and mail 
sand and one helpful hints for sportsmen. Na- it to us today, with your name and address 
tional Sportsman tells you how to shoot and on the attached order blank. 
fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to oo am ax == ORDER BLANK aso ow 
trap fur-bearing animals, how to start and run National Sportsman Magazine 
a gun or rifie club, and a lot of other things 217 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
_you want to know about. Enclosed find $1.25 for a year’s subscrip- 
Tell Dad about this offer and he will be glad tion to the National Sportsman and the 
to chip in with you because he will enjoy the | Marble Waterproof Match Box, 
National Sportsman as much as you will. g NAMO. 25 coc ccccceccccesicccccs cocccce 
» OGIIR se 1.022 csadsas ken oo0e 
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That warning tickle in your 
throat is trying to tell you of 
the approac cold. 





can be depended u in to stop the harsh, rasp- 
ing “‘hack”® of the most stubborn cough. 
Afford immediate relief to sore, tender 
throats, and save needless doctors’ bills. 


Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Dean Medicine Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


that if he had to depend solely on his 
own efforts he would stay there forever. 

His glance fell upon a narrow closed 
door in the opposite wall. Then he must 
have dozed off for he remembered noth- 
ing more until something startled him 
and he found himself gazing intently 
across the room. 


RESENTLY it came again, a slight 

creaking, and he saw the door oppo- 
site move a little. At length a small, 
tousled head was thrust through the nar- 
row opening and a pair of black, beady 
eyes darted swift, suspicious glances about 
the room. 

Then a figure slipped into the room 
and Curly saw that it was a very small 
| boy, with long black hair matted and 
| tangled, and face and hands _ incredibly 
| grimy. He stood motionless, his back 
against the door, surveying Curly silently. 
As he looked an expression of intense 
surprise slowly changed to something in- 
finitely less pleasant. As he began an 
exaggeratedly stealthy approach, Curly 
noticed for the first time that, stuck into 
a rope tied about his waist, was the stock 
|} and a piece of the frame of an anti- 
quated Colt and also the hilt, with about 
| three inches of the blade, of a hunting 
knife. 

The child came slowly, throwing now 
|} and then a fearful glance at the outer 
| door, and, when he reached the side of the 
bunk, he stood staring at Curly. 

An idea suddenly came to Curly. 
| “You can’t cut anything with 
| knife,” he said tauntingly. 
The child’s eyes flashed. 
retorted fiercely. 
“TIL bet you can’t. 





that 
“Can so,” he 
It’s too darn dull.” 


| TOR a moment the child eyed him 
silently. Curly watched him keenly, 
his heart beating rapidly. 

“Til bet you can’t cut this rope,” he 
said quietly, as he rolled over with his 
face to the wall and his bound hands 
turned outward toward the child. 

In the silence which followed he could 
hear his heart thudding loudly and un- 
evenly and every nerve quivered under 
the strain of waiting. The little fiend 
might do anything. All the time he was 
listening eagerly, feverishly, for the sound 
of footsteps outside. The perspiration 
gathered in little beads on his forehead, 
and when something suddenly touched his 
| wrists, he had to grit his teeth to keep 
from crying out. But it was only the 
child’s fingers fumbling about where the 
rope was knotted. 

“Show you,” the child said in a shrill, 
| childish treble, with an odd touch of 
| fierceness in it. And the next instant he 
began to saw at the rope with the broken 
knife blade. Curly felt the strands part 
slowly one by one as they were sawed 
through; and then, all at once, the thing 
| he had dreaded came. 

A step sounded without, the latch 
| clicked, and quite suddenly Curly’s self- 
‘control snapped. With a_ tremendous 
effort he tore his hands loose, turned with 
a single bound and snatched the knife 
from the child’s fingers. The next in- 
stant the cords on his ankles were severed 
| and, stumbling to his feet, he reached the 
| door with swift, uncertain steps, snatch- 








Curly of the Circle Bar 


(Coatinued from page 26) 


nina 


ing from the wall as he passed a 
loaded quirt which hung there. 


heavy, 


CHAPTER XIII 
An Otp Score 
ORTUNATELY for Curly there had 


been a momentary interruption out- 
side; nothing else could have saved him. 
Then the latch clicked and the boy took 
a fresh grip on his quirt and crouched 
for a‘ spring. 

“Yes, saddle up the black as quick as 
you can.” It was Shifty’s voice. “TI 
got to be off right away.” 

There was a mumbled answer, the door 
swung open briskly, and Harris stepped 
in, closing it behind him. <A look of in- 
tense surprise flashed into his eyes, his 
mouth half opened as if to give a shout 
of warning, but that was all. Before he 
could raise a hand, the weighted end of 
the quirt struck him squarely between the 
eyes and without a sound he collapsed in 
a limp heap on the floor. 

Like a flash Curly pounced on_ him, 
snatching the six-shooter from the uncon- 
scious man’s belt and the tin box from his 
pocket. Then he caught up his hat from 
where it lay in a corner and looked out. 

There was no one in sight. Behind the 
shack stood a ramshackle shed and through 
the open door came clearly the lilt of a 
sentimental Spanish song Pedro had been 
wont to croon back at the ranch. Curly’s 
jaw squared with a sudden, grim satis- 
faction as he moved softly toward it. 
Inside the shed were a dozen rough stalls, 
many of them with occupants, ranged 
along one side, leaving a space some six 
feet wide at the other. In this open pas- 
sage, quite close to the door, stood a coal 
black horse, and, bending over buckling 
the cinch, was Pedro. There was no one 
else in sight and Curly’s smile grew grim- 
mer as he moved softly forward to cover 
the unconscious Mexican, who was_ just 
beginning another verse of his song. , 

The words died in a gurgle as he stood 
up with face ashen and eyes full of 
terror. 

“Well, Pedro, you look kind of sick,” 
observed Curly maliciously. “ Where's 
Bill? ” 

“ He—he gone,” stammered the Mexican. 

“Good. Now listen here. Take that 
saddle off and put mine on, and do it 
quick—quick, you understand.” He 
finished with a threatening movement of 
his Colt. 

“Doan shoot!” gasped 
“Doan shoot! I—I do it.” 


the Mexican. 


ITH frantic haste he tore the sad- 
dle off the black and flung it to 


the floor. Then he made a dart for a 
row of saddles hanging on pegs and 
fumbled among them. Three or four 


came down with a crash, but, unheeding, 
he clutched the right one and, running 
back with it, threw it on the horse. In @ 
trice the cinch was buckled and he stood 
up tremblingly. 

“Come over here,” Curly commanded 
and, as the Mexican approached, the boy 
plucked the Colt out of his holster and 
motioned him back against the wall. 


“That’s about all, I reckon,” said 
Curley, taking the bridle reins. “No, 
wait a minute.” He turned back. “Cut 
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= THE GUARANTEE 


The material used in the official 
uniform of the Boy Scouts of Aimer- 
ica has been selected after most care- 
ful investigation, including thirty 
days’ sun test, and the acid and 
strength tests. 

It is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers as well as by National Head- 
quarters when properly handled in 
washing against fading or shrinking. 
All guaranteed garments have the 
official seal of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and cases of unsatisfactory 
service should be reported, with a 
written statement of the process fol- 
lowed in washing. 
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shower-bath every time one feels like coming down. 
any of that April-fool stuff on the prepared scout for he wears the weather- 


EISNER 


scout uniform. 





Send for free 
Scout Booklet 
—*‘How to 
Wash and Care 
for Your Uni- 
form Prop- 
erly.”’ 








It may be all right for the May flowers, but the unprepared scout,—yes, 
there are one or two—-wearing a threadbare suit, doesn’t want an April 
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THE COMPANY 


Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the 
manufacture of uniforms of every 
description. It now comprises 33 


FACTORIES IN ALL. 


Besides Scout Uniforms, and all 
requisites such as Belts, Hats, Leg- 
gings, etc., the SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY makes 


tens of thou- 
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BOY’ S TOOLS 


ought to work just as well and 
look just as good as daddy’ s 
They can and will if oiled regularly with 


- 
3-in-One 
The Universal Tool Oil 
Don’t ever put any tool away without 
oiling the moving parts and rubbing 
3-in-One all over the exposed metal, 
including all cutting edges, 3-in-One 
preserves and polishes wooden handles, 
Also use for oiling bicycles, skates, 
electric motors and alllight mechanisms, 
Atall good stores, East of the Rocky 
Mountain states, 15c, 25c, and 50c in 

bottles; also in 25c Handy Oi! Cans, 


FRE Generous sample and 


Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 165 ELT. Bdwy N.Y. 


FREE! 
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Boys, Get this j 
New Book 


It shows the very latest siytes 
t a avers, The Streamline 

isthe teaderof all bicycles 

for 1919. Several other models 

with curved top bars—by far the 

finest line of bicycles we ever 

earried. Even Juvenile Models 

have curved top bars andstands, 
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> Hawthorne Bicycles 
Vi At Remarkably Low Prices 


Large selection to choose from. Styles 
sizes and colors to please everyone. A full 
line of boys’ and men’s models, also ladies’ 
and children’s models. Remember this— 

every Hawthorne Bicycle is guaranteed to 

give satisfaction or oo money returned. 


ap in ~ everything you need to a your old 

bikein gangs! is alsoshown in ournew Bicycle 
Book, eeee ic Puncture-Resisting Tires, low 
riced. We you money on supplies, too, 
rite right now for this FREE book. 


Chicage Kansas City FortWorth Portland, Ore, 











bY BIRDS—NESTS— 
The Oologist EGGS—TAXIDERMY 
THE OOLOGIST Is the only magazine published 
in America devoted to these. It is now running a 
special series of articles on the subject of Birds’ 
eggs. It is indispensable to those making collec- 
tions, as its columns are filled with exchange no- 
tices. All Boy Scouts should learn about the birds 
they see on their tramps and camps in the woods. 
Subscription only fifty cents per year, with a free 
exchange notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 
THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Il. 











THE ALLOYS CO. (Not Inc.) 


BUYS TIN FOIL 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
1138 1st Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 







the cinch and stirrup leather on that 
saddle—cut ’em off altogether.” Pedro 
obeyed without question. “ Now cut ’em 
off all those other ones.” 

The frightened man promptly did as he 
was told and Curly watched the mutila- 
tion with considerable satisfaction. It 
was the best he could do to hinder pur- 
suit. When Pedro had finished Curly 
led the black out of the shed and, as | 
he did so Red Bird, tied in a stall at the 
farther end, lifted his head and whinnied | 
inquiringly. | 

“It’s a shame I can’t ride you, old | 
fellow.” he said regretfully. “I sure do | 
hate to leave you. Hanged if I will, 
either! Turn that horse loose,” he ordered 
tersely. 

The moment the halter was untied, Red 
Bird backed hurriedly out of the stall 
and, trotting to the door, squeezed through 
it. 

“I’m going to shut this door,” 
marked, “and if you open it inside half 
an hour, T’ll certainly make a human 
colander out of you. Get me?” 

With which parting threat, he pushed 
the door shut, sprang into the saddle and 
rode rapidly around the cabin, with Red 
Bird at his heels. 

His one desire was to get away from 
the spot as quickly as he could, and 
mingled with it was a growing anxiety 
as to what had become of Homer. 


he re- 


HE sun had dropped behind the 
rocks and already dusky shadows 
were gathering in the lower levels of the 
canyon. Then, without warning, a bullet 
suddenly spatted against a boulder be- 
side Curly, the sound of a shot rang in 
his ears and, twisting in his saddle, the 
boy saw, standing high up on the rocks 
behind him the figure of a man with a 
rifle. 

He must have stood seven or eight hun- 
dred feet away yet something in his pose 
reminded the boy of Pedro. It was 
most annoying not to be able to return 
the fire, but his Colt was useless at such 
a distance, and the only thing to do was 
to get out of range as quickly as possible. 

He had just made the last turn, which 
showed the way clear before him, and 
was looking back at the Mexican, when a 
shot sounded unexpectedly so close that 
he nearly tumbled out of his saddle with 
surprise. The man above stood rigid for 
a single, brief moment. Then, with a con- 
vulsive movement he flung the rifle from 
him and clutched at his- right shoulder. 
An instant later he had staggered back 
and disappeared. 

“Well, he’s winged, I guess,” 
a voice 

Curly turned quickly and found him- 
self face to face with Homer, who stood 
at the bottom of the canyon with Ed Win- 
ton’s borrowed rifle under one arm. 

“Gee! You certainly gave me a 
shock,” he said, urging his horse forward. 
“Where’ve you been all this time?” 


drawled 


OMER’S face assumed an expression 
of hurt surprise. “Where’ve I been?” 
he repeated tartly. “That’s a nice ques- 
tion to ask, when I’ve spent the after- 
noon crawling around these rocks, tearing 
my clothes to bits and wearing my mind 
to shreds trying to find out if you’d been 
fool enough to ride right up to this 
Harris’s front door as if you were mak- 
ing a social call. Seems to me I ought to | 
be asking where you’ve been.” 
Curly laughed. “I was an awful fool,” | 
he acknowledged. “TI thought I was fol- | 
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lowing you and I walked right into them. | 
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A Real 
Boot for 
real boys. 
A b solutely 


coun try, 
water- cold or 
proof, wet 

snag proof, weather, 


snake 


proof. 12 


inch 
leg 


Sizes 1 
to 5 


Made with oil tan bottoms, and 

menonite leg; full bellows tongue to 

top; full single sole and heel nailed 

to solid leather sole. 

A real Canadian moccasin boot from 

the same stock supplied to our offi- 

cers and soldiers in the trenches 

over-seas. 

Write yourself, or have your dealer 

write for catalogue and prices. No 

duty. 

THE COPELAND SHOEPACK CO. 
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A New Method of Signalling for the 
Boy Scouts of America 


THE PIONEER HELIOGRAPH 


Will send flashes of sunlight in any 
desired direction from short distances 
to twenty miles. 
YOUR TROOP 
Will be greatly benefited by owning a 
complete set of Pioneer HELIOGRAPH 
Instruments designed especially for their 
use. 
WwHy— 
1. Because it will create renewed in- 
terest in Visual Signalling. 
2. It brings to the Boy Scouts of 
America the possibility of long range 
signalling. 
3. Scouts will master the Morse Code 
in order to join the HELIOGRAPH 
CORPS. 
4. Ownership of troop property will 
stimulate troop spirit and enthusiasm 
and increased membership. 
PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


For further information and descriptive 
booklet address :- 


L. S. RANKIN 
ROOM 433 


201 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass, 











FUN RAISING SQUABS! 
Boys, be independent. Make 
money raising squabs. Success 


certain. Purina Plan will help you. 
Purina Pigeon Feed solves fe 


problem. Circular free. 
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a But where’s your horse? We ought to be 
hitting the high places.” 
Without a word Homer sprinted ahead 
about fifty feet, dived into an opening 
ces, to the right, and emerged a moment later 
64 on his horse. 
or “Who were they?” he demanded, as 
La they galloped down the ee “ How’d 
get away’ Tell us abou 
ry, you g et awa) us about i 
or CHAPTER XIV 
Pavut Granam’s Secrer 
aes T seven next morning they rcached 
A the ranch house, utterly done up 
ch from weariness and lack of sleep, Ed 
had not yet returned, so there were no 
questions ‘to be answered. They hurriedly 
turned the horses into a corral, got some- 
thing to eat and tumbled into bed. When 
Curly opened his eyes it seemed as if he 
could not have slept more than an hour bo 
- or two, but a glance at his watch told 6 1”? 
him that it was almost five o’clock. Homer W Need M ‘Bo Like Te | 
‘d still slumbered heavily beside him and e svaore ys e€ Joe. | 
reaching over, he gave him a shake. ‘6 | 
n “Wake up, kid,” he called. “It’s most Men, we are giving Sesatauaiee a better position and an increase in salary. He | 
i- five.” | deserves it. When he came here he started at the bottom, but the first ff 
2s rey — over = ‘hey thing he did was to take up a Course with the International Correspond- 
' sence.” ee ee 7 sealers ence Schools. As a result he is stepping now into the place of an older | 
Curly shook him again. “Come on; man. It’s a big job for a boy of his age, but he’s ready for it. We need 
get up,” he said. “I’m going to open the more boys like Joe!” 
). <7 ; mar Are you using your spare time in getting ready for something better? If not, 
ren this fact had penetrated the now is the time to begin. Don’t delay. Don’t put it off. Lincoln said to himself, 
_ ether’s brain, he sat up sieepily, and “I will study and get ready and sometime my chance will come.” It did. Your 
presently they were dressed and sitting at chance will come, too. Be ready for it. Boys who have learned to do some one 
-— a table, the tin box in front of them. thing well are taking up men’s work every day. There’s a man’s job waiting for 
Curly slit the rawhide with his knife and : ’ : 
= sried up the cover, which had been so Pat yarn Ge aay oe & pre teateeetigg fh arelieadgertvoringg 
> cover, whic é yeen Si 
sted ees place that it was almost as And you can get ready. Wherever you INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
if it had been soldered on. Inside was a are, whatever ew poe renter. season E et SOx hee dod J, SCRANTON, PA. 
slender, oblong packet, carefully wrapped _— ew pe - os in spare time the position, or in the sub ect, before wihiebT mari X. 
in a piece of oiled silk, and, when this was through t is. nternational Correspond- ELECTRICAL ENGINEER § ()SALESMANSHIP 
unrolled, three letters dropped out. With ence Schools Electric Wiri on Window ol 
fingers that shook a little, Curly unfolded Every office, store, factory and railroad Telegraph Eogineer —— 
the top one and spread it out on the table in the country needs boys like ‘‘Joe.” MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER §f () Railroad Trainman 
in front of them. For a few minutes It wants boys with the right stuff in techies Shep Fran —_- 
their heads bent over it in silence; then them, boys who want to get somewhere Toolmaker ]BOOKKEEPER 
Curly looked blankly at his companion. and be somebody, boys with enough am- CIVIL ENGINEER = Gest Fab. bovoorans 
“T don’t understand it,” he said slowly. bition to devote part of their spare time Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
“What's it all mean?” , to learning something worth while. MINE FOREMAN or ENG Paadte 
“Tt does sound kind of involved,” re- Prove that jou are that kind of a boy! og be ome ——— 
turned Homer. “ Suppose you read it out And do it sow! ee aye | on aha megmammeamaee 
, loud. Maybe we’d get the sense better.” The way is easy. Use this coupon. Concrete der CIVIL SERVICE 
7" ° ° i : . * aenite Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
(To be continued in May Boys’ Tarr) Simply show us you are really interested Structural Enginee AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
| mare doing for thousandef oceer boy | Hacauureutrsin, | Hicefetttas tees 
, About Earthquakes et we con do for po es | Bonuatar = *"°* [reat tatstg BE 
; ARTHQUAKES are much more com- ‘ore 1 Meme 
mon than we generally suppose. The Choose ee wee wed — - Bribe Seccsat 
official records kept for the past fifty Be we i paper tins eB gos _ Occupatic" 
years show that more than 2,500 shocks, best. . Then mark end malt the coupon Street 
great and small, are recorded every year. wee — 
Since these records were first collected, a = =| city. State, 
half a century ago, more than 130,000 
earthquakes have been noted. During this 
period the United States has been shaken 
5,404 times; 4,467 shocks have been felt 
on the Pacific coast and 937 on the At- 
lantic coast. The countries most fre- 
quently shaken are Italy, Japan, Greece, Get Your PLUMB 
South America (Pacific coast), Java, Scout Axe Now 
Sicily, and Asia Minor. The countries Bo 8 The PLUMB is the official 
freest from earthquakes are Africa, Vy axe, of the Boy Scouts of 
Australia, Russia, Siberia, Scandinavia p= re ae 
and Canada. During the fifty years ; per. Best one-piece steel, 
rd recorded _ carthquakes Italy has been Here is a real gr tg aor oi 
Shaken 27,672 times, end Australia but 83 f io ‘ knot won't faze it. 
times. The We st Indies have been fre- jchance to earn ae ee, ee 
3 ently visited by earthquakes. Japan is some money. ee 
almost as unfortunate as Italy, having | rus 
¥ been shaken 27,562 times in this period. | fz ae 0 me om PLUM ss 
ss No general rule can be laid down for the + Rees a AX 
~ visits of earthquakes, and the countries 14 East ; ; 
1 ’ Price, $1.25. Axe with Leather Sheath, $1.50 
Sie ‘acco tae sertcrn comet lege tame | Rosine 6 Ue 
‘ 4 é wre DEPT. E icago, Ill. FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Mfrs. Philadelphia 
" oe ‘ 
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The Foolish Scout : 


ILLY Blunder knew it all. He bought 

everything but common sense. He 
wouldn’t listen to his scoutmaster, nor 
would he read the catalog of Scout Sup- 
plies sent him from National Headquar- 
ters. He knew, “somepin’ he guessed,” 
so he shopped around at a lot of unauthor- 
ized dealers, and they loaded him up with 
so much junk, he “ can’t go in when it 
rains. 








‘‘Before the War’’ Quality and Lower Prices on Official Scout Uniforms 








Catalog No. Former Price New Price 
206—Coats—regular quality................ cee eee ce eeeee § $2.75 $2.50 
5905—Coats—extra quality...:............... Die eene ds fous 3.50 3.10 
509—Breeches—regular quality............. edie shes iwie es 2.25 2.00 
3908—Breeches—extra quality..........:.......... oe reererey 3.00 2.75 
914—Shirts—cotton ......... 0... cece ee ee teen bs Sw pe Aur ee 2.00 1.60 
216—Shirts—woolen .......... 0.0... cece cee eeeeee dine aoe’ 3.25 2.85 
5903—Hats—regular quality........... tei on manna > spin oom de a 2.30 1.95 
002—Hats—extra quality............c: cece eee eee eee 7 ePere 3.00 2.75 
929—-Belts—webb .......... \nsen ced anaebaehendies ieee 50 45 
3992——Haversack—new style.......... eh d caren aa edie Ge wens ee 2.25 = 
591—Leggings—canvas—U. S. A...... 02... eee eee eee roe EMO 1.10 
o29—Leggings—leather ... 1... cc ccc cre cece cece cccceees .. 6.00 5.50 
sb a owe nda e ee sestnpeesnaceaeekwes eds .. 2.49 2.35 
ee EE ee Soe eee ee re Te Teer > 1.65 1.50 = 
528—Stockings—cotton—per pair............. eee eee eee 65 50 = 
528A— oie stages agp vagal sell ee oe ee t 65 50 
527—-Stockings—wool—per pair...... 2... cece ee ee eee eens 2.00 1.90 
517—Scoutmaster’s Norfolk Jackets—extra quality............ 4.00 3.60 
505A—Scoutmaster’s Service Coat—extra quality.............. 4.00 3.60 
5919—Scoutmaster’s Trousers—extra quiality................-- 3.00 2.75 
508—Scoutmaster’s Breeches—extra quiality.................. 3.00 2.75 
eg i rr rrr ee 3.50 3.20 
523—Scoutmaster’s O. D. Woolen Norfolk Coat............... 14.00 12.50 
523A—Scoutmaster’s O. D. Woolen Service Coat—Style 505..... 14.00 12.50 
924—Scoutmaster’s O. D. Woolen Breeches..............---- 3.50 7.25 
524A—Scoutmaster’s O. D. Woolen Trousers. ...........+-++-- 8.50 7.25 
595—Sweaters—O. D.—Men’s regulation.................++- 5.00 4.50 
994—Sweaters—O. D.—Boys’ regulation...............+-+-- 4.25 3.75 


564— Boys’ Mackinaws—O. D.—24 oz. cloth—sizes up to 18 years 12.50 10.00 
565-—Men’s Mackinaws—O. D.—24 oz. cloth—sizes 34 to 44 chest 14.00 12.50 


For sizes, descriptions, shipping weights and full particulars for ordering, refer to 


your Supply Department Catalog. 
Above prices do not include carriage charges. 
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The Wise Pay 


Wille Wise used his head. He stud- 
ied his Supply Department catalog, 
and asked his scoutmaster’s approval of 
his selections. ‘Then he sent his order 
direct to National Headquarters. Willie 
Wise has a dandy time in camp—he has 
just the kind of equipment he needs, and 
whenever he sees his old pal Billy Blun- 
der he has to snicker. He has the right 
equipment as supplied by us—sense 
enough to “get in out of the wet” and = 
plenty of room to get into. a 


Here’s A Dependable Hike Tent 


Fine For April Showers 
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No. 1363 
This New Army Style Hike Tent (illustrated above) embodies the latest improvements and best 
features of small tent construction. Made of heavy khaki duck in the popular “ Dog” style used in 


the Army. Tent is divided in two equal parts so that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and 
conveniently carried over the shoulders of two boys to evenly distribute the weight. When the two = 
sections are fastened together they form a complete tent with ample room for two boys. A compact, = 
durable, well made tent, strongly reenforced throughout, ideal for hiking, and one which will afford 
good shelter under all weather conditions. Complete with jointed poles, ropes, etc. Size 7’ 2” wide, 





5’ 6” long and 3’ 7” high. Shipping weight, 9 Ibs. = 
= Include Sufficient for Parcel Post Charges $6.90 = 
Here are some of the price reductions on equipment you will find in the New Catalog = 
Catalog No. Former Prices New Prices = 
1001—Mess Kits.............. pitta dh Ok deacdn cs deed eie ealeb ele $1.25 $1.00 = 
1004—Knives, No. 1............. a ake cag lk ee Se 1.50 1.40 = 
1100—First Aid Kits............. balk dite eerie ae aeneie ee 50 45 = 
SNE pant tnessdnaeeneds tudkatns cub ade seashell 1.25 1.10 = 
1003A—Axe and Sheath, complete..................-.000:- 1.50 1.35 = 
Ng Si 3 ss si bee Heh ee hain eeghademaaaee 3.00 2.50 = 
1200—Cook Kit. .........00000- oh umen dak iaes cee kee aee 3.25 2.75 = 
Sane WU CORO ono 0 6d is ho dea eicnssscdenmabaus 75 65 : 
i i he OO CECE ET ee 1.25 1.00 = 
1342—“ Theroz ” Solidified Aleohol Heater, with fuel......... .60 .40 = 
1258—Folding Candle Lantern....:...........s0secececeees 2.75 2.50 : 
1058—Morse Code Signal Flags, per pair...............+.-5+ 75 -60 = 
1059—Semaphore Code Signal Flags, per pair................ 75 55 = 
1399— Official Troop Flags (cotton bunting)................. 1.50 1.25 = 
1400—Parade Size Troop Flag (cotton bunting).............. 4.00 3.75 : 


wey 


Ra 


The above are only a few of the price changes which mean a saving to you. Many more are ii- 
cluded in the new catalog. 


Watch for our new Catalog 


The Spring and Summer Equipment Catalog issue of “ SCOUTING” is now on the press and a 
copy will be sent to every registered Scout, and, on request, to other boys interested in scouting. 
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Official News 


(Continued from page 33) 
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name ‘of Walter J. Wood, Amity, Oregon, . 
was printed as having received a letter of ee 
commendation. He was the winner of a the 

bronze medal. 
Read This Great Railroad St " 
oa ory National names a8 — i to thy 
_ — — Honor Counsellors the Constitu- i 
Here’ was the Mississippi, “and ther there , pee are thrilled (every boy is) by a tion and By- ——— of ie 
the Pacific strand; + red-blooded, hard fought, square,| the Boy Scouts of America, the National oth 
“Join them with bands of iron,” came fair fight by strong men for a worthy | Court of Honor consists of citizens of the tw« 
America’s command. purpose. United States of sterling personal charac- lea 
An army of heroes answers, and the You like (every boy likes) to read| ter and notable achievement in those lines mal 
land of the setting sun about the land of the buffalo wallow, the | Of activity which are represented by the .e 
Resounded with mighty echoes—and cactus and sage. the Pony Express, the various merit badges awarded by the Boy abe 
behold! the task was done! Indian’s throbbing dance drum and | Scouts of America, whose accomplishments ~ 

s di i a 


From “The Iron Trail,” a full-page will serve to inspire proper motives and 








poem written for the April American twanging bow and glowing campfire—of emnbitien in the Hey Scoute. lari 
ut W fy Cm gy ed of oi int aaa, mountains and ter- Here ate some of the men of “notelll ma: 
= — achievement ” who have accepted member- tall 
Because of this, THE AMERICAN BOY has obtained, for its next long serial, the | Ship in the National Court of Honor, as a 
true story of one of the biggest and most exciting contests that ever took place on counsellors, representing merit badge sub- = 
this continent. The title is * OPENING THE IRON TRAIL.” The author is Edwin | jects. all 
L. Sabin. The story starts in the current (April) issue. Angling: Dr. Henry Van Dyke, nature- rem 
Timely, of course, for this is the semi-centennial year of the completion of “ The lover, ex-minister to the Netherlands and bef 
Iron Trail "—The Union Pacific Railroad. Luxembourg, author of “ Fisherman's sect 
IT IS ANOTHER ONE OF THOSE REALLY BIG THINGS WHICH THE | Luck,” “ Days Off,” “ The Open Door,” ete. t 
AMERICAN BQY DOES SO OFTEN. | Archery: Belmore Browne, Executive bro 
‘The Iron Trail” was the first trans-continental railroad. How the pathfinders Board member, see March issue. tral 
found the long, hard way; how the graders prepared it, how the builders followed Astronomy: Garrett P. Serviss, editor, ra 
on with astonishing speed, despite storms, desert thirst, Indian attacks and moun- lecturer, author of “Astronomy with an fly 
tain avalanches; it’s all there. Opera Glass,” “Other Worlds,” “ Round the 
The scenes shift rapidly in the story just as they shifted for Terry Richards, the | the Year with the Stars,” ete. V 
boy who went through it all. Athletics: Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Ex- MI 
it & BtOky GF Alemeerih MxemGY AND caitT—A Game? ADVENTURE FAs | executive Board member, see March issue. oo 
CINA" r ING, THRILLING, and in every important particular it is true. . vat ae \utomobiling: Roy D. Chapin, manulac “3 
No boy in America should “ grow up” without getting clearly in his mind the tremendous turer, automobile expert, \ ice-president of a 
ine 


facts about this truly great and heroic American achievement. YOU can do it by reading this | Lincoln Highway Association, Director 
story—and have a bully time too! Remember, it starts THIS MONTH (April) in Michigan State Good Roads Association win 
and of American Highway Association. eye 


RICAN “The Biggest, Brightest, | Aviation: Augustus Post, Aero Club of the 
Best Magazine for America. inde 

Boys in all the World’’ Bird Study: Dr. William T. Hornaday, Cor 

, re or 


Executive Board member, see March issue. 
Camping: Warren H. Miller, editor 
“ Field and Stream.” 


yun 


The April number contains also “ Hobnails and Gold,” a story of search for hidden — asure 


in evacuated France; “The Trail Detective,” a true story of a remarkable TRACKING 

exploit after a robbery out west ; several other FINE stories } an article by a famous athie te ; Carpentry: Charles C. Wheeler, design- 

a page for outdoor boys by Mr. DAN BEARD and other splendid features. er, editor, author of “ Wood Working for 
’ sé f 


Get the APRIL number TODAY, at newsstands 20c; or send $2.00 and get for a whole 


YEAR this greatest of all magazines for boys. Beginners,” ete. 


Conservation: Gifford Pinchot, forester; 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agri- mis 


30 American Building, Detroit, Mich culture, President, National Conservation 
, > e 
























































Association, author of “ A Primer of For- nt 
estry,” “The Fight for Conservation,” ete. *3 
Dairying: B. H. Rawl, husbandman, on 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Depart- ders, 
ment of Agriculture. 5 
Electricity: Thomas Edison, inventor, oy 
has patented more than 900 inventions. Nort 

Gardening: Hal. B. Fullerton, “ Chief Z. 
Grub Scout,” Boy Scouts of America, Di- _ 

rector Agricultural Development, Long gin, 

Island Railroad. ij 

Life Saving: Commodore W. E. Long- ” 
- | OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT PLAYS fellow, Ame - a Red Cross. ¥ walk 
THE : Heathens? No. 3045—* Scouts in Camp "—Five Musi¢: Lieut. John Philip Sousa, musi- 11. 
“SCALOMETER” Fun ‘sak snantee money in it cian, conductor, composer of many famous wih 
No. 3543—** Be Prepared ’—Three acts pieces, “Stars and Stripes Forever, 13 
—a practical pocket 20. a Hasily staged Mé ong d oy Me < sl “El Capitan,” ae 
peers . ine tins Matiannt steniede * “ Boy Scou rch,” ete i. 
—_ oy ee —- E Pegg pon pt Woe Work City Pathfinding: Dil'’on Wallace, Executive x” 
SEes OF SCaIeS 5OF eee ‘ ¥ Board member, see March issue. Tom 
uring DISTANC ES, ‘ HEIGHTS, 7 aa Personal Health: Dr. George G. Fisher, Lake 
WIDTHS, LENGTHS and AN- ELIABLE FI mi h Gi | Executive Board member, see March issue. ve 
GLES. Especially adapted for BOY e iS lan $ Photography: Wallace Nutting, art pho- 17 
S¢ OUT work, indoors and out. ABBITS tographer, famous for his hand colored ~~ 
Every Boy Scout needs one. Price and Rufus Reds outdoor studies. wee 
50 cents postpaid. (at) : Scholarship: Charles W. Eliot, Presi- 19, 
Ss lard Scientifi FASONABLE pala and trios not rela | dent Emeritus of Harvard University, ed- a. 
a. —_ ard Scientific Company Write your wants to ucator, lecturer, author. E. : 
oe ee vr vend tee ATES BEN-HUR RABBITRY| Surveying: Frederick K. Vreeland, Ex- lecte 
Box 35, Arlington, Ohio| ecutive Board member, see March issue. = 
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On Nature's Trail 
; (Continued from page 17) 





surmises that the guilty animal is the | 
Bear in mind the adult, | 


adult dobson. 
because everybody who goes fishing knows 
the larval form of this interesting insect 
under a variety of names. 

These larve live under stones in the bed 
of streams, and are most abundant where 
the. water flows swiftest. They feed on 
other insect larvee. When they are about 
two years and eleven months old, they 
leave the water in the early summer and 
make cells under stones or other objects 
on or near the bank of the stream. After 
about a month the pupa, into which the 
larva has changed, emerges as an adult of 
an entirely different appearance from the 
larva. The eggs are laid in chalky white 
masses, nearly an inch in Jength and con- 
taining from two thousand to three thou- 
sand eggs, each of which is about one- 
twentieth of an inch long. The young hatch 
all at one time and in the night. The larve 
remain in the water for nearly three years 
before they transform into the perfect in- 
sect and thus complete their round of life. 

Usually the adults remain near the 
brook or other water, where they have 
transformed, but sometimes they are at- 
tracted by the electric lights of cities and 
fly for a long distance. When they arrive 
the fun begins for the small boy. 

We are indebted to Morton R. Peck, 
M.D., Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York, for 
interesting photographs of the adult in- 
sect. Of course, it seems queer, because it 
is a little unusual to most of us, but exam- 
ine it. Did you ever see more beautiful 
wings, a more interesting head, with a big 
eye on each side, and two small eyes on 
the top; and the peculiar jaws which are 
indeed effective? The scientist knows the 
insect as the Corydalis cornuta, the horned 
Corydalis, 
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Contest 





1. Blow! Scout Charles Fishburne,  Jr., | 


2726 Wheat Street, Shandon, Columbia, S. ¢ 

2. Wonder How the Dog Likes His Helmet. 
Scout Conrad LeBlanc, Atbevile, Louisiana. 

*3. “A Scout Is Trustworthy.” Harry San- 
ders, Greenville, Maine. 

*4, But the Moose Is Doubtful. 
ders, Greenville, Maine. 
*5. And Vamooses. 

ville, Maine. 

6. “Coming, Sir!” Leal Cooper, Cleveland, 
North Dakota. 

7. Spokane Scenery. Park L. Smith, 703 E. 
Liberty Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 

8 A Young Aviator. Thomas Hosmer, EI- 
gin, Illinois. 

9. “ Built It Ourselves.” P. B. Cope, B. S. 
A., Peru, Nebraska. 

10. Old Bill, the Pelican. J. 
well, Abbesville, South Carolina. 

11, “Movie.” Leal Cooper (same as 6). 
_12. Summer’s Coming. W. P. Toms, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

13. Young Hawk. C. B. Sanford, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

14. “If You Please.” 
set, Pennsylvania. 

15. “The Sky Is the Limit.” Scoutmaster 
Tom S. Greene, 859 McClelland Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

16, Life Saving Lessons. W. P. Toms (same 
s 


S 12). 

17. If It Were Only a Cream One. Wesley 
Slade, 25 Care Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 
18 Land of Pine Cones and Ice 
Wesley Slade (same as 17). 

nn “Tt’s a Bear!” .Wesley Slade (same as 
4). 

_Photograph No. 14 submitted by Scoutmaster 
& O, Gross, of Fort Meyer, Florida, was se- 
lected as first prize winner of the March contest. 


*Winner of first prize. 


Harry San- 


Harry Sanders, Green- 


Foster Barns- 


Carl Colvin, Somer- 


a 


Cones. 
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| and satisfy himself of its quality before deciding to 
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Choice of 44 “Ranger” Styles, Colors and Sizes. 


are shown in our big, free catalog in beautiful colors and fully described. Back of every 
Ranger is the oldest and most successful bicycle concern in the world. Send for your copy of 
this bigcatalog and then select the particular style of Ranger bicycle you like best, the elec- 
tric lighted ‘‘Motorbike,’’ ‘‘Scout”’ or ‘‘Superbe’’ models, or the ‘‘Arch Frame,’ ‘‘Racer’’ 
or other special models. There is a Mead Bicycle to suit every taste and any pocket book. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIA We pay the freight to 


your town on the Ranger 
Ranger Arch Frame 
Model 






you select and allow you thirty days’ trial use 
—actual riding test—before you decide to keep it. 

We make zo charge for use or wear while you 
are trying it, and we pay the return charges it 
you decide not to keep it. In other words, the trial is 


all at our expense. 
7 

We Ship Prompt facilities for getting your Ranger 

4 to you without delay, are unsur- 
H passed, We can ship one thousand bicycles per day when necessary and at 
the same time also ship 2,000 to 3,500 orders for sundries. One of the great 
secrets of our success is promptness in filling all orders and safe delivery in 
good condition of anything you may order is a part of our guarantee. 


St 


} 









by fast express if desired. Our 
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ture-resisting qualities 
of our famous Hedge- 
horn, Samson and Rec- 
ord tires are the results 
of thousands of tests and 
hard usage on all kinds of 

roads in all parts of the 
world. Our experience costs 
you nothing but saves you money—you get 
the tested best in tires at Factory Wholesale 
Prices, The world’s largest bicycle house 
knows tire values from actual experience and 
you should profit by our experience and 
make your tire money go further. = 


PARTS ANO REPAIRS 


Lamps, Horns, Ready-to-use front and rear 
wheels, handle bars, cyclometers, pedals, 
rims, locks, carriers, stands, chains, pumps, . 
cements, coaster brakes, tool kits, the very Uaasumam 
latest of everything for the bicycle, fully & 
described and pictured (at prices so low they 
will astonish you) in the sundry pages of the 
big, free catalog. Even if you own a bicycle 
it will pay you to send for this catalog. 

write 


SEND NO MONEY: 


big, free catalog and get our plan before you 
buy a bicycle anywhere. Any boy can now 
have a RANGER bicycle delivered to him FREE 





in every neighborhood to \ 
ride and exhibit the new \ 
“RANGER.” You can 
select the particular style 

you need. Boysand young \ 

























MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 
Dept.A-17, Chicago, U.S. A. 

Gentlemen—Send me (free) the new Ranger Bicycle 
. With same send special Factory-to-rider 
Rrices, and full particulars of your 30 Day Free 
rial offer and terms. It is understood I am under 
no obligation to buy a bicycle or bicycle supplies 


Just 









keep it. because of this request. 
Mail the coupon WOW. You should have | Name 5 
this big bicycle book—free. 
‘ P.O. Box, R. F. D. or Street No. 
CYCLE COMPANY «: +... state 








{ ] Put an X here if you want to be a Rider Agent. 





MEAD 


Dept. A-17, CHICAGO 
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STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 





Here's a chance for you to fiil that gap 
in your stamp album. 

Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of particular 
countries or stamps of rare varieties to help you select an in- 
teresting set. 
Write us today, 
and =e will se 
you wi 


Be the 


you several approval sheets of the stamps 


“scort STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


The U. 8. viIc- 





Government issues a 3c, 


name of some re sponsible Person | 





TORY STAMP, thereby recognizing the royal 
purple of the fascinating pursuit of Stamp 
Collecting as a “ hobby.” | 


Over a million people in this country col- 
lect postage stamps; it 
as pleasant, 

Investigate it by sending for a copy of the 
jieading monthly journal devoted to the cult 
the 

“ ALBEMARLE STAMP COLLECTOR ” 


University, Virginia, U. 8. A. 
We buy rare stamps and collections for 
cash, we send stamps on approval to prospec- 


tive purchasers. 

Send $1.00 for a Victory Collection of war 
Stamp novelties, Red Cross, charity and 
scarce provisional issues. 


TAMPS! 
S 50 all diff. 








Belgium (large, bi-color), Cuba, China, 

India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c.; 100 all diff., 20c.; 1,000 well mixed, only 
40c.; 100 diff. U.S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 000 
hinges, 10c. Agts. wtd. 50% commission. List Free. 
I BUY STAMPS. L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 


STAMPS FREE: 





61 “all different | Stamps from 
all countries, free. Postage 
3e. Mention this paper. Large album, 15c. If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 

QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 
Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for names, ad- 
dress 2 collectors, 2c postage. U.T.K. STAMP CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 


] STAMPS. 





105, China, ete., stp. dictionary and list 
3000 bargains, Album (500 pictures), 3c. Cata. 
stps. of world, 12c. 32 p. book, 3c. 
A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 





TAMPS - 60 « different stamps, | 3e | postage; 10 
different foreign coins, 15c; 10 Uru- 
guay stamps, 10c. Lists free. We buy old stamps. 
Toledo Stamp Co. Dept. B. Toledo, C Ohio 





An For-—— 20 different stamps from 20 different countries. 
5 Cen t 10 different South American, 2 different Malay 
MS (Tigers) FOYE STAMP | €0., Detroit, Mich. 


° Ov ° 
Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
U. 5. precancels on approval at 4c. each. 


J. EMORY tY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 


“ce ” every scout knows ‘ite 

TEAM- WORK value; we applv it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we'll t §: you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that'll 
make your eyes stick out. 


CONCORD STAMP CLUB, B Box 3, Concord, N. H. 








65 different stamps to approv: oval ‘applicants. Send 
5c for postage, mailing, etc. 100 different, 10c. 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago. 








8 diff. New York State Rev. ). ) All free t to approval ap- 


5 diff. Mexican Rev., old plicants enclosing 3c. 
5 diff. Japan Postage Stamps J for postage. 

50 diff. French Colonies, 50c. 50 diff. Mexico, 50c. 

5 diff. Liberia Register, 30c. 50 diff. Holland, 50c¢ 

50 diff. Animal Stamps, 75c. 5 diff. Chinese, 30c. 


GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY Columbus, Ohio 





LOOK BOYS 


—76 5 Postage Stamps, all different, 100; 40 
var. U. 8S. 10c; 50 var. British Colonies, 10c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 Widener Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Coins, Sumes, | Indian Relics Eschanged for United Profit 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
“COLLECT ‘COPPER AND ! NICKEL COINS 
An inexpensive, entertaining and instructive hobby. List 
Free. STANDARD COIN CO., 6310 8S. Campbell Ave., 
Chicago. 
315%," us all applicants for the FREE 
ROYAL APPROVALS. 
enclose “y peor ht return postage. 
Royal | Stamp _( Co., 4 422 N. 52nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREE 5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applic- 
ants. EDWIN H. BAILEY, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
FRE E—Fi\ re Varieties Portuguese Colonies. 
Stamp Co., 109 Washington St., Providence, R. 1.4 


Providence 


cents } worth © of stamos (catalogue 











is profitable as well | 
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WAR STAMPS TO BE FOLLOWE D 
BY PEACE OR VICTORY STAMPS 
HE most interesting of these new 
adhesives is one printed at Wash- 


ington. It is a three-cent violet. 
Perhaps as you read this para- 
graph you already have one of these 
stamps in your possession and so are 


familiar with the design. ‘The stamp bears 
an emblematic figure of “ Victory” and 
the flags of the Allies. It is well to keep 
in mind that within a few months the ordi- 
nary letter rate is to be reduced to two 
cents, which means that comparatively few 
of the United States Victory Stamps will 
be issued. These stamps are sold at post 
offices only when asked for. 

A London daily newspaper is authority 
for the statement that a letter received 
from Siam was franked with five Siamese 
stamps each surcharged VICTORY both 
in English and in the native language. 
Values, 2, 3, 5, 10 and 15 satang. The 
date of issue was fixed at Dec. 2, or not 
long after the armistice was signed. Can- 
ada is reported to have issued a victory 
stamp. 

NEW ISSUES 
I.THOUGH nearly five months have 
L passed since Germany acknowledged 
wilitary defeat and signed the armistice 
terms, collectors continue to learn of 
stamps issued because of the war. Here 


are a few of the more recent ones: 
FALKLAND ISLANDS—¥Y, penny, 1 
penny and 1. shilling values, each = sur- 


charged “ War Stamp.” 

CEYLON—2, 3 and 5 cent values and a 
1 cent on 5 cent, each surcharged “ War 
Stamp.” 


ITALY (occupation of Austrian terri- 
tory)—Here are four interesting types 
of occupation stamps. First, the 5, 10, 
2¢ and 25 heller of Austria, each sur- 
charged “ Regno d’Italia—Venezia Guilia 

3.X1.18,” the date being November 3 
last. Second, same four stamps, each 
surcharged “Regno d’Italia—Trentino— 
3.X1.18.” Third, Hungarian stamps (for- 
mer Emperor Charles type), each sur- 
charged FIUME for use by the Italians 
in that occupied city. Fourth, current 
Italian stamps, each surcharged “ Regno 
d'Italia—V eneziz It seems that 
there are numerous errors of overprint 
and that very few of some of the denom- 
inations were issued. 

POLAND (Republic provisionals)—5, 
10, 25 and 50 fen. 

DENMARK—7, 30 and 40 ore. New 
values because of changes in postal rates. 

PALESTINE—3 mil. and 9, 10 and 20 
pi. values added to the Egyptian Expedi- 
ticnary Force series. 

JUGO-SLAVIA—2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 15, 20 
and 25 heller of Hungarian charity stamps 
each overprinted with a square containing 
an inscription which includes the letters 
“SH S,” which probably stand for Slavic 
words signifying the use to which these 
stamps were put. 


INITIALED PROVISIONALS. 


HE island of Curacao, a West India 
colonial possession of Holland, is so 
distant from the mother country that the 














Real News for 


Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 
war has been causing a_ shortage of 


Curacao stamps, and an interesting story 
in connection with this situation involves 
the ingenuity of the postmaster, H. A, 
Williamsen. 

Karly last summer the stock of the 
island’s 1 cent stamps became exhausted, 
For a time, the 2 and 214 cent adhesives 
were cut in two, and each half was al- 
lowed to be used to prepay 1 cent’s worth 
of postage. But even this expedient did 
not supply enough ones, and Postmaster 
Villiamsen was compelled to go into the 
stamp-making business for himself. 

A large square of buff paper, rather 
thicker than the ordinary tissue used for 
stamps, was divided into forty smaller 
squares by means of a perforating device. 
Upon each of these smaller squares the 
Postmaster had printed, in black, CURA- 
CAO across the top, the figure 1 in the 
center and the word cent across the bot- 
tom. Along the right margin, reading 
upward, appeared, in script, Haw. 

In this manner was created one of the 
most unique provisionals in philately’s 
history and a war adhesive which in time 
may become somewhat of a rarity. 

At what price is this stamp selling to- 
day? The answer may be found in Post- 
master Williamsen’s own handwriting. In 
a letter to A. C. Roessler, who permitted 
the stamp editor to read this communi- 
cation, the Postmaster offers to sell 1,000 
of these provisionals for $200, or at 20 
cents each. With his initials, this postal 
official guaranteed the genuineness of the 
stamps, which of course sold at one cent 
each in Curacao. Now he offers them at 
twenty times their face value—for he real- 
izes that philately creates a demand for 
stamps. The questions come up: “Is 
Postmaster Williamsen authorized by the 
Government of Holland to charge this 
extra price for Curacao’s stamps?” and 
“ Does this extra money go into Curacao’s 
postal treasury or does Holland condone 
speculation by colonial officials? ” 

Postmaster Williamsen writes that his 
provisional in its canceled condition is 
rare. “The whole stock in circulation,” 
to quote from his letter, “is 51,000, but 
of course a great part of it is lost to the 
(philatelic) dealers, as the stamps have 
been used principally to prepay the post- 
age on printed matter—newspapers, visit- 
ing cards, etc.—circulating in the domes- 
tic service of the colony and addressed to 
parties who are not interested in stamps.” 

NOTES 

OYS’ LIFE readers who publish ama- 

teur philatelic journals continue to 
serd in their papers to the editor. Among 
the most interesting of those recently re- 
ceived is the “ Watson Month’- Philatel- 
ist,” edited and owned by S. J. Watson, 
Jr., 14 years old, of Greenville, Penn. This 
is a four- -page publication containing 
stamp news, exchange notices, editorials, 
advertisements and articles, and the owner 
does not forget to boost the new Victory 
Loan and the thrift stamps. He says he 
has been collecting for four years and also 

“dealing on a small scale for two years.” 
Probably he would be glad to send sample 
copies of his paper to Boys’ Lire readers 
who asked him for them. Address: 2% 
Main Street, Greenville, Penn. 
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PUZZLE FUN 





PUTS THAT 
HUNGRY FEEL- 
ING OUT OF 
COMMISSION 


A Hungry fellow 
meal—a man-sized 
stays by him! 


FULL MEAL 


“Does the trick” 
bination of fresh 


regular 
meal that 


wants a 
meal! A 


—because it is com 
beef, rice, lima beans, 
green peas and seasoning—solid food—a 
full pound in every can, thoroughly 
cooked. Ready for use anywhere, anyhow, 


hot or cold—better hot. 
Your grocer will sup- 
ply. If not send us 


his name and your ad- 
dress enclosing 25c. 
for full sized can, 
Parcel Post, prepaid. 


‘The Haserot 
Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MAGIC 


Show Outfit 


_ Give bw sy Entertain at Parties ; 

be po make mone: No skill 

poqulted, « SOMPLETE OUTFIT. 

Latest Magic Tricks; i 

iprtryctions : Polishe 
all in hinged cover, cabinet. 

i} x 111-2. Postpaid $10 00. Smaller set of 6 Tricks 75c. 
to introduce our line of entertainers’ goods, 



























SCIENTIFIC 
FASCINATINGE poy, ATE 
MYSTIFYING J°”> (it 
ENTERTAIUNGg HET 









80TH 
oureTy 
Oh, what fun! Exciting? Nothing Hike tt ! con 
Progressive Puzzle ay a aa the family 
from 1 to 30 Ber ay foth a 
GAME 9 ind a SET, of! 30 Patriot ic Puzzles; 
War ‘08: ‘Strategy,’ ‘Ol 
Glory,’’ “‘Capture the German ete. 4 
Great Puzzles. Red, White and Blue, 
strong, handsome box 11 1-2 in. ae 
Mai! one to your Soigier friend in camp or hospital. 
re ong —s t75c. Last time offered, to 
of Jolly 


U.S. Textbook Corpn., 1328 Broadway, N. Y. City 





Price $1.00 
introduce our line 





for us. 

raise—very profitable—bi 

better than poultry or squabs. Particulars, 

contract, booklet how to raise FREE. Write today. 
Cavies DISTRIBUTING CO., 3111 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


STAMPS 50" different. Trans- 
vaal, Turkey, Brazil, 

Peru, se — 

y] ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., and Album 10c 

1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 differe nt U. 8. 

oe 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 

t List Free. I buy stamps. 
Cc. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


We buy all you raise. 
td ws demand, ei 














65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, West 
Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you “How to 
make your collection of Cayo properly” "FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. ueen City Stamp 
& Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

on approval at one cent each. Send for 
STAMPS my sample book, the Yellow Fellow, and 


vale to make returns within five days. Sales now over 
» 001 


CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, 855 W. Market St., Akron, O. 
1,000 
nium, 
quest. 











mixed U. S. and foreign, and a pre- 
only 25c. of you send reference and re- 
approvals. 

BOX 7@2A, READING, PA. 











Ewo LIBERIA FREE to approval applicants. List 
ree. 


Eureka Stamp Co., Eureka, I 





FREE to approval applicants, a stamp cataloguing $1. 
Reference please. Charles F. Schell, Braintree » Mass. 


American Packet Free — Old Issues, Revenues, Com- 


memoratives, Telegraphs, 2c pcstage. Midland Stamp 
Co., Midland, Ont. 


DOLI A R GIV Mexican Vt VILLA DOLLAR Given 
000 Stamps, 25 Cents. 
c. iw. y worthy Meriden, Conn. 
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“Keep her straight and we'll ride it 
out,” shouted Gaylord. 

In five minutes they were enveloped in 
a blinding rainstorm, and the water was 
churned to foam all about them. Gaylord 
lurched heavily to one side. They shipped 
Then Jerry realized that they 
were making no headway. 

“We're losing!” he shouted. “ Hadnt 
we better try to run with the wind?” 

“Who’s running this voyage? Put some 
beef in your stroke!” retorted old Char- 
lie. He lunged, in a long sweeping stroke 
as he spoke, and Jerry, off his guard, was 
thrown back and lost his grip on the ris- 
ing wave for which he had struck out with 
his paddle blade. The boat swung as if 
on a pivot into the trough. Gaylord gave 
a wild yell. He seemed possessed of a 
demon. 

“Hey!” Jerry cried. “Quit that!” | 

“ Afraid, kid?” taunted Gaylord. 

“We’re more than a mile from shore and 
I can’t swim that far. Jerusalem!” 


COMBER rolled over the bow and 

tg Jerry in the chest. The cock- 
pit was half filled with it. The squall 
developed nasty gusts and the skiff fairly 
staggered under the buffets of wind and 
wave. 

Then suddenly Gaylord seemed to sober 
a little and sensing the folly of his acts 
tried to make up for them. He put every 
ounce of his strength into paddling and 
helped Jerry swing the water-logged skiff 
about to run with the wind, But it was 
plain the boat would not ride the waves. 

“Well, kid,” drawled Gaylord, with a 
tense note in his reckless voice. “I guess 
there isn’t room for both of us to ride. 
I'll just get out and walk and let you 
handle things. Look out, now! Shift 
back to the middle when I drop ballast. 
And paddle straight the lake. All ready!” 

He did not wait for Jerry to protest, 
but, lifting himself by his hands, one on 
each gun-wale, slipped back onto the poop 
deck and slid off. The skiff rose imme- 
diately, and rode the next comber, instead 
of plunging sullenly into it. 

“Take care of yourself, kid,” sang out 
Gaylord, as he swam alongside for a 
moment. “I can make the south shore. 
Stick it out. So long.” 


RAVELY, Gaylord struck off through 

the waves. Jerry was tongue-tied, but 
not from fright. He realized that Gay- 
lord, having got him into danger, had re- 
solved to take the only course to save 
him—at the risk of his life, At that, the 
chances were slim for Jerry. 

Had the squall continued directly from 
the north Jerry would have been all right. 
But the treachery of Lake Shawano 
showed up when the wind swung, almost 
immediately, to the west and lashed the 
surface of the water into a choppy froth. 

Like a stone-barge the skiff wabbled 
down, down until only the gunwales were 
above water. Jerry stood, half-erect; a 
big wave caught him and the skiff rolled 
over. 

Just as he went under Jerry caught 
sight of something, it seemed miles away, 
as the rain-curtain parted for an instant 
to the north, He came up, splutter- 
ing and grabbed the stern of the skiff. 
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Outfit Unpacked 


Be Your Own Cook 


Boys! You will have more sport 
on your jong hikes and camping trips 
if you get this individual 


“ Wear-Ever” 
Boy Scout Cooking Outfit 


Sling the adjustable 
strap of the compact, 
khaki carrying-case over 
your shoulder—and “eat- 
ing-time” will be any 
timie—wherever you can 
build a fire. 

Weighs only 27 ounces. 
Contains six seamless 
pieces, stamped from thick, 
specially-hardened sheet 
aluminum. Consult the 
Department of Scout Sup- 
plies or your Sporting 
Goods House, or write 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


Dept. 32, New Kensington, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating larger outfits will be sent on request 





Outfit Packed 

















Get Every Day Service 
Out of Your Bike 


Have it always in A-1 running 
order. Think of all the good times 
you would have had IF—you hadn't 
got a puncture, just when you werc 
having the most fun. You'll never 
know you have a puncture after you 
fix up your tires with a couple tubes of 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


When you run over atackora 
sharp stone and get 
a cut in your tire 
NEV ERLEAK 
squeezesits way 
into that 
hole so 







































uickly 
you never 
know you hada 
puncture. 


Go to your dealer today and get 
two tubes of NEVERLEA kK, 
one for each tire, and put it 
into them thru the valve. It’s 
easy to do and then you can 
feel safe wherever you ride. 
NEVERLEAK is 25¢c a tube 
and all bicycle and repairmen 
have it for sale. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 






























FOR SALE: Tents used 4 days, 
Woodmen Encampment. 6x6, $8.50. 914x 
12, $15.00, 12x14, $19.00. Poles $1.00 per 
set extra. 

D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co. 
1007 Madison St. 


JASSPINS-RINGS 


Chicago 





PROM FACTORY. TO YOU 
gre Re ed CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
iT UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 


me 3 K. GROUSE CoO. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 
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AST summer, America expected a long 
war. She prepared for it, and prepared so 
tremendously that the knowledge of what 
America was doing broke the spirit of the 
German resistance. 


The war collapsed. 


But these preparations must be paid for. 
Such a sudden victory is expensive in money, 
but a slower victory would have cost the lives of 
thousands more of America’s boys, and even 
more treasure. 


Americans will show their gratitude by helping 
to pay for these preparations. 


The money for the Victory Liberty Loan will 
pay the bills. 


How much will you subscribe? 


Subscribe to the 


Victory 
Liberty Loan 
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He had often floated, this way, in swim- 
ming. But he was fatigued. His arms 
ached and his fingers cramped. Waves 
broke over him every moment and he swal- 
lowed quarts of water. 

His numbed fingers were just slipping 
from their grip, when he heard a shout. He 
looked to the north and saw a glistening 
white canoe heading for him, and bearing 
down with tremendous headway. It was 
Chief Straight Arrow, in his birch canoe. 

“Q-o-o-ah! O-o-o-ah!” came his cry 
to Jerry’s ears. It fairly lifted the bo 
in the water, it was so encouraging. It 
seemed as if he had hung there the last 
possible second when the white canoe 
warped against the side of the capsized 
skiff and a muscular arm got Jerry by the 
bathing-suit and landed him in the canoe. 

“Ugh! Plenty wet, hey?” remarked 
Chief Straight Arrow, as he spun the skiff 
about, and headed back for shore. 


in his bed in the tent. and had swal- 
wed a lot of hot drinks before they let 
him talk. 

“TI want to see Chief Straight Arrow,” 
he insisted. “I want to invite him to 
dinner,” he finished, decidedly. 

“He’s coming,” smiled Mr. Wills, with 
a smile. “I invited him.” 

Presently Jerry was greeted by a fa- 
miliar voice: “How! Captain Jerry him 
all right? ” 

“Sure! Only I’m kind o’ tired, yet,” 
answered Jerry with a weak smile. 

“Nex’ time you get tip over in squall 
get under an’ wait for rain to go by. 
Then you don’t get so wet.” 

Mr. Willis came into the blanket par- 
titioned bed-room. He reached out his 
hand to Chief Straight Arrow, as the 
Indian stood, and clasped the brown paw, 
in a strong clasp. 

“Chief Straight Arrow,” he said, 
gravely, “The white boy’s father heap 
much glad in his heart to greet chief of 
Menominee tribe. White boy’s mother, 
my squaw, prepares a feast for you, in 
the wigwam. We welcome brave chieftain 
to partake of our bread and salt. How!” 

A bare suspicion of a smile came into 
the black eyes of the Indian, but he re- 
plied, just as soberly and gravely: “ Ugh! 
Chief Straight Arrow glad to be friend 
of white boy’s father. Glad to takeum 
white boy from evil spirit of Chief Deep 
Water who live in bottom of lake. Heap 
much glad to enter white man’s wigwam.” 

Mrs. Wills, who did not believe in using 
cthop-chop language to Indians, said: 

*¥ want to thank you just as much as a 
mother can, Jerry ought to be locked up, 
instead of feasted. But we are glad to 
have such a good frienu to dinner.” 

Then and there Jerry—and his father, 
too—got the surprise of their lives. Chief 
Straight Arrow made a perfect bow to 
Mrs. Wills and replied: 

“Don’t feel that you must express grati- 
tude to me,” he said. “It was nothing 
that any man would not have done. I shall 
be indebted to you for the first real meal 
I've had this summer. One becomes tired 
of chicken and rice soup and jerked beef.” 

Jerry and his father gaped at him like 
a pair of fishes out of water. Jerry was4 
the first to find his tongue. “Great cats, 
are you a regular Indian?” 

The chief grinned at the boy. “ Abso- 
lutely,” he replied. “ Full-blooded Menom- 
nee, educated at Carlisle.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mr. Wills, “that ac- 
counts for it. Did you piay football?” 

“Full-back,. last year,” replied Chief 


in is was wrapped in warm blankets 
0 








Don’t Wait to be Drafted 
Enlist Now 
DAN BEARD 
OUTDOOR SCHOOL 





Study woodcraft, campcraft, scoutcraft, and watercraft 
under the personal supervision of the famous Scout 
himself. 


This is the School Endorsed by 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 


and backed by the famous men of our country. 


The only school with a doctor, a dentist, a chaplain, and an artist 
on the faculty and a chef in the mess hall. 


CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD? IT’S CALLING YCU 
to the 
shouting boys, frying bacon, flapping flapjacks, whispering pines 
and talking waters of Lake Teedyuskung. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 











Straight Arrow. “I was graduated in 
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Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70- book on Stam- 






cured myseif after stammering for 20 years. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 403 Bogne Building, Indianapolis 





SAY  40c Out of Every Dollar is 
SCOUT! Yours when you sell 
e Vegetable and Flower 

seeds for us. Send no money until the 


. Ps Canse and Cure.” It tells seeds are sold; just drop us a card telling us you 
mering and Stuttering, “Its It how! want to sell some of our seeds. We'll do the rest, 


GET BUSY—PLANTING TIME IS NEARLY HERE. 
Write tothe SUBURBAN SEEDS CO., Dept. S., La Grange, 111 
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reat Two for 


One Offer 


BOY SCOUT DIARY 


<7 


1919 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


A Mine of Scout Information 


Here it is, Scouts, the biggest little book you ever saw. Just 
the right size to be carried easily in your pocket, and crammed to 
the brim with the kind of information every Scout needs. What 
is it? Why, the 1919 Boy Scout Diary, of course. 


How to Tie Different Kinds of Knots, How to Forecast the 
Weather, Scout Bugle Calls, All about Signaling, Telegraphy, 
How to Make a Heliograph, How to Bandage Different Hurts, 
First Aid Hints, How to Box the Compass, Map Making, How 
to Tell Time by the Stars, How to Make a Sun-dial, Camp Hints, 
Business Laws in Brief, Fire Prevention, Bird Study, Familiar 
Facts, Weights and Measures, Track and Field Records, Popula- 
tion of States and Cities, Army and Navy Insignia, and much 
other information which you as a wide-awake Scout need, you will 


find in the Diary. 


This is your opportunity to get a copy of the new Diary and 
a fourteen months’ subscription to ‘“‘BOYS’ LIFE,”’ your 
official Boy Scouts’ Magazine, both for only $1.50, the regular 
price of a year’s subscription to the magazine alone. Act promptly. 


This offer will only be held open for a limited time. Send $1.50 
with this coupon and mail today! 


June and came home to live—for a time, 
Maybe you saw the game at Appleton?” 

“T should say I did!” exclaimed Mr, 
Wills. “I took Jerry over.” 

The conversation developed into a foot 
ball symposium, and they sat and talked 
until starlight, when the chief rose to go, 

“ Would you trust me to take Jerry out 
and teach him how to handle a canoe?” 

“Td trust him with you, anywhere” 
both parents declared. ‘ 

And as for Jerry, he sat and looked 
into the gloom where the Indian had digs- 
appeared, for a long time. He did not 
speak for some moments, but when he 
did it was to utter the observation 
that: “He’s a regular Indian, all right 
And a regular fellow, too, by crackey.” 














GREAT TWO-FOR-ONE OFFER 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Enclosed please find $1.50 in payment for fourteen months’ subscription to BOYS’ 
LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ magazine and a copy of the 1919 Boy Scout Diary. 


Magazine and 
iary can go 
to separate Name.. 
addr esses. 
Canadian or 
Foreign Postage 
extra 














? , the Boy Scouts 

Ooys 1 e Magazine is_ issued 
monthly by the Boy 

Scouts of America. 
It is the official magazine of that great 
organization and is devoted to the best in- 


terests of EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 





It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; 
stories about camping, woodcraft, handi- 
craft, scouting, trailing, signaling, base- 
ball, football, basketball, animals—in fact, 
every sport, recreation or activity in boys’ 
life, presented for the entertainment of 
all boys. 


Its stories are written by the greatest 
“boy story” writers. Every issue pro- 
fusely illustrated, with colored cover, 
sketches by famous artists, and photo- 
graphs from all over the wor!d. 


It contains what every Scout wants to 
know about Scouting, and instructions 
that help Scouts to pass their tests. 


The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 


Postage.—Postage to all parts of the 
United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico. 
Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid by 
us. Subscribers in Canada must add 10 
cents to yearly subscription price for post- 
age ; foreign subscription requires 25 cents 
extra. 





If the magazine arrives 
Renewals with a renewal order blank 
enclosed it means your subscription has 
expired. Address on the wrapper indicates 
the month with which your subscription 
ends. Tear off this address and send it 
in with the price of a renewal subscrip- 
tion, and you will not miss a copy. 





Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads’’ Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ 
LIFE are carefully investigated and ap 
proved by the Editorial Board of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lire, but 
worth while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is 
first submitted for examination, as evr 
dence that all claims made with reference 
to it are as represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only com 
siderate, but scrupulously careful to have 
all of their dealings harmonize with Scout 
standards, and thus reflect credit upon the 
Boy Scout Movement. 
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Send No Money 


See the Wheel First £ 







cE 


You don’t have to 

wait and save up a lot 

of money to get the Black 

Beauty. We'll ship it to 

you immediately—just as soon 
as you’ve selected from our 
Free Catalog the model you 
want. Don’t send us a cent. 








We'll Ship the 
Black Beauty 
on Approval 


—without asking 
one cent in ad- 
vance from you 










We want you to see the Black 
Beauty —the most magnificent 
bicycle you ever laid your eyes on. 
WE PAY ALL FREIGHT; we 
take all the risk; we ship the Black 
Beauty direct to you from our factory— 
which means wholesale factory price, 
no middlemen’s profits. 












You can then decide whetner you want to 
keep the Black Beauty or return.it to us at 









our expense. To keep it, you simply pay a Catalog; 
small deposit—to show us you mean business Select your 
—and then send us a dollar each week (or $5 a model 






month). Absolutely nothing to stop you from 
possessing and riding the Black Beauty right 
away! Spring’s coming! — Hurry! 


Just think! The Black Beauty has 
18 Exclusive Features 


incluaing the famous $10 Firestone Blue Non- 
Skid Tires; exclusive notched finger grips; dis- 
tinctive ‘‘B-B”’ sprocket, and nickeled chain; 
special motorbike saddle, pedals and braced 
handlebar and front fork; choice of coaster- 
brake makes, etc. Absolute Five-Year 
Guarantee; and Six Months’ Accident In- 
surance F: ee. 
Remember, the Black Beauty isn’t an or- 
dinary wheel— yet the price isn't any 
higher. It’s the most sensational wheel in 
the world. Built for the chap who wants 
the best and won’t take anything less. 
You never saw such graceful lines, such 7 
fascinating color combinations, such magnificent steel construction. 


Repair Kit, Tool Case and Stand FREE 
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WRITE TODAY for the Black Beauty Catalog and select the Agent 
style you want. Use the Coupon on this page, or a postal 4 
will do—just send your name and address. 
SUNDRIE Don't buy your bicycle sundries until Write 
you’ve seen our factory prices. Positively 
the lowest in the country. Tires, rims, handlebars, horns, bells, Today 






saddles, lamps, pedals, stands, parts, repairs, supplies, etc. Just 
ask for our Sundries Catalog FREE. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 


(Established 23 years) 
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“The rubber in those tires came from 
Sumatra.” 

“That’s a long way off, Son. 
do you know ?” 

“Because they’re United States Tires 
just like these on my bike. The United 
States Rubber Company has a big plan- 
tation there—a hundred thousand acres 
—so they can grow their own rubber 
for tires and be sure it’s good.” 

“I know the tires are first class but I 
did not know that. How’d you find it 
out ?” 

“Dad told me I could buy the tires for 
my wheel myself if ’'d learn something 
about tires, so I studied up. I asked 
fellows who have had wheels a long 


How 


d States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 


while which tires were best and they 
said ‘United States every time.’ Then I 
found out that the United States Rubber 
Company is the largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world and their factories 
have been making tires ever since 
bicycles were invented. They ought to 
know how. And they have all kinds of 
chemists and inspectors working and 
watching all the time to make their 
tires better. 


“I told Dad I was going to buy United 
States Tires and he said: ‘I guess you’ve 
learned something worth while’.” 


“You sure have, Son, if they’re as 
good as these United States Royal 
Cords. Stick to them.” 


There are numerous styles of United States Tires for Bicycles, both clincher and single 
tube—one to suit every wheel and every pocketbook. Be sure it is United States. 
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